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A telephone trag- 
edy in two chapters 
happened in Chicago 
the other day which 
will be useful to re- 
late because it carries a real lesson to all 
service company managers. 

To begin with, the Illinois Bell company, 
in the course of its routine collection sys- 
tem, discontinued service for a telephone 
station known as “Dorchester 5213.” Chap- 
ter Il of the tragedy came into being when 
it developed that “Dorchester 5213” was 


James Weber 


the residence telephone of 
Linn, professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and who enjoys consider- 
able local fame. 

To make matters just as bad as possible, 
Professor Linn is also the conductor of a 
daily feature column in the Chicago Her- 
known 
He devoted 


his column in the next issue to telling his 


ald-Examiner (a Hearst paper) 


as “Round About Chicago.” 


unhappy experience with the company, and 
then expressed his opinion of the com- 
pany’s system in burning words that 
weighed at least a ton apiece. 

being a famous professor of English 


and an unusually forceful writer, he did 


omplete job. 
* * * * 
Che moral for telephone companies in 
t's incident is that no collection system is 
quate unless is provides some means 
discriminating between subscribers. Of 
curse, in handling a million subscribers’ 
a-counts there must be a system that will 
id the proper penalty to delinquent rate- 
ers. Some officials will say that a com- 


Ply cannot allow non-payers to have ser- 


vice longer than is necessary to reach their 
names on the “cut-off” list. 

This may be all right in theory, but the 
cold fact in this particular case is that 
the Illinois Bell might far better have sup- 
plied telephone service to all the gangsters 
in Chicago free of charge—including their 
sizable New York toll messages—rather 
than run the risk of offending Professor 
Linn and giving him the incentive to make 
the “squawk” that he did make. In fact, 
less harm would have been done had the 
“service discontinued” order been directed 
against the Illinois regulatory commission 
itself. 


As showing the reactions of an irate 





subscriber—and, perhaps, indicating how 
service companies may avoid such explo- 
sions--Professor Linn’s article is of in- 
terest. After detailing his conversation 
with the company regarding the cancella- 


tion of service, he says: 


“Our particular telephone bill is dated 
on the 20th of the month. It does not 
come in the mail, but is slid under the 
door, along with circulars, advertising 
sheets and quite a bit of dirt. It requests 
payment for service rendered, and also 
payment in advance for service to be ren- 
dered during the ensuing month. My ser- 
vice was shut off 26 days from the date 
of the bill; in other words, before the ex 
piration of the period for which a part of 
the bill was rendered. 

“The telephone is a fearful and wonder- 


ful monopoly. Its attitude has been, and 


will continue to be, 
public be 


“A ‘TELEPHONE 'TRAGEDY,” OR con In my time 
“WHY THE PROFESSOR WAS PEEVED” conpisinte about the 


complaints about the 

service rendered me. 
No one of these complaints has ever been 
considered. I have had my house shut up 
and the telephone unused for weeks, once 
for months, at a time; no allowance has 
I have 
paid my telephone bills regularly for 26 
years; and the amount has run into thou- 


ever been made for that, of course. 


sands. The answer of the telephone com- 
pany is, ‘What of it?’ 
s¢ & @ 


“This of it. 


of the company is unique, a complete mc- 


Inasmuch as the position 


nopoly position, a position without consid- 
eration, a position compared to which that 
of the gas and electric companies is one of 
friendship, and that of the business houses, 
large and small, one of benevolence, that 
position should be understood. The sub- 
scriber is entitled to such service as the 
company wishes to give, and the telephone 
company is entitled to such payments as 
it chooses to ask, at such times as it 
chooses to stipulate; and if the subscriber 
doesn’t like it he can lump it. 
“That may be a logical position. If so, 
the position of every other business in 
Chicago is illogical. Cash and carry stores, 
for instance, demand immediate payment 
for goods supplied; but they do not dream 
of charging in advance for goods to be 
supplied in the future. Credit, in all other 
cases, is an individual matter, depending 
upon reputation. And what makes this 
position the more remarkable is that the 
telephone company, of all businesses, has 
the best chance, by using its own service, 
to keep subscribers notified of their indi- 
vidual situation. 
All is 
The telephone ser- 
vice has no element of love in it. Does 


“As I say, that may be logical. 
fair in love and war. 


the company prefer to be considered then 
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as at war with its subscribers? Its machin- 
ery in general is about the most ingenious 
I have ever noticed. Its machinery of 
public relations is about the most stupid. 
So far as public relations are concerned, 
the company is not a public utility. It is 
a public futility.” 
c/* & «6 


There are many bitter words in the fore- 
going. Probably Professor Linn would be 
willing to soften some of them after his 
wrath abated a trifle, but, after all, there 
is considerable truth in what he says about 
a monopoly. His remarks prove that the 
public are quick to resent the idea that 
a monopoly controls their service facili- 
ties and all the more ready to find fault 
because of that fact. 

No company, of course, in this day and 
age will admit that its policy is “the public 
be damned.” In fact, no such company 
could exist. That some customers get this 
idea after dealing with utility employes is 
true, but in most cases the fault lies with 


both sides. However, it is the duty of the 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Columbus, Deshler - Wallick 
Hotel, April 15, 16 and 17. 

Indiana Telephone Association, In- 
dianapolis, Claypool Hotel, May 6 and 7. 

Kansas Telephone Association, To- 


peka, Hotel Jayhawk, May 13, 14 
and 15. 
Pennsylvania State Telephone & 


Traffic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, May 13, 14 and 15. 

Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Seneca Hotel, Rochester, 
May 21, 22 and 23. 








company employe to go the limit in re- 
moving such an impression, and in the 
building up of good will executives of 
service companies today are constantly 
urging this necessity on their employes. 
“ek +. % 
Professor Linn’s criticism that “tele- 


phone service has no element of love in 
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it” will apply equally to all business. E) on 
in the Hearst paper that printed Profes or 
Linn’s article there is not much of ‘in 
element of love.” Selling telephone s«. r- 
vice is based on business principles j ist 
as much as selling any other commodity. 
The only difference is that, nine times out 
of ten, there is more courtesy and per- 
sonal consideration in the telephone busi- 
ness than in any other. Most business 
men admit that. Telephone courtesy lias 
become proverbial. 

One thing the irate professor empha- 
sized that service companies should bear 
in mind is that the telephone company has 
unequaled opportunities to keep in touch 
with its customers and acquaint them with 
all that is being done to serve them effi- 
ciently. Such a procedure is helpful to 
friendly relations. Failure to do so may 
arise from a dislike to blow your own 
horn, but Professor Linn’s caustic article 
shows that considerable more in this di- 


rection might be profitably done. 


Commercial Department Administration 


Objective of Commercial Department to Increase Company's Revenue with 
Least Possible Increase in Expense—Some Suggestions for Increasing Business 
of Company—Qualifications Making a Successful Commercial Representative 


By Elmer S. Palmer, 


Del Rio & Western Telephone Co., Del Rio, Texas 


The duties of the commercial depart- 
ment are many and varied, but the objec- 
tive is to increase the company’s revenue 
with the least possible increase in expense. 
“How to increase the revenue” should be 
the question motto of every commercial 
Hence the main source of rev- 
enue is a highly-trained and efficient per- 
sonnel. Every employe must be able to 
explain every phase of the commercial 
work, and must have a fair knowledge of 
subjects pertaining to the plant and traf- 
fic departments. 


employe. 


There are various departments within 
the commercial department, depending on 
the size of the exchange. In large offices, 
employes are responsible for their respec- 
tive departments and certain routines can 
be outlined which will be of inestimable 
value; but in smaller offices the duties are 
not so clearly defined. It is the latter 
group that I consider the most difficult. In 
each case, however, it is the commercial 
department’s dual duty to sell the service 
and to collect it. 

Service should be sold by every one con- 
nected with the commercial department, but 
the burden naturally is upon the engineer- 
ing and contract departments. I shall en- 
deaver to explain some of the various 


methods used to produce desired results. 

Until a few years ago, we could not see 
the necessity of seeking new business—we 
let the business seek us. It is true that 
a large percentage of our new business 
comes over the counter, but what about 
those would-be subscribers who have to 
We must keep 
abreast of the times, for an increase in 
facilities is required for an increase in 
population. - We cannot depend on the 
newspapers to educate the people in the 
George W. Baker 
has wisely said that “In most every busi- 


be told of our service? 


uses of the telephone. 


ness the extent of the market depends 
upon the aggressiveness of the seller.” 
The contract and engineering depart- 
ments are so closely associated with each 
other that one cannot function properly 
without the other. It is the engineering 
department that keeps a close check on 
available facilities, on contemplated con- 
struction, on progress of job orders, etc. 
When an applicant applies for service, the 
contract clerk must know whether service 
can be furnished or not. 
department must be 
alert and have advance information con- 
cerning the growth of every section of 
town, so that proper facilities will be avail- 


The engineering 


able when needed or applied for. Per- 
mits for new construction work should 
be carefully watched for two 
First, to be sure that adequate provisions 
are made to take care of any business of- 
fered; second, to be sure that the contrac- 
tor makes provisions for telephone con- 


reasons: 


duits, regardless of whether it is a busi- 
ness building or a small cottage. 

The service survey has done more for 
the mutual benefit of the subscriber and 
the telephone company than anything I 
know of. It is here that the merchant 
has an efficient telephone man to go over 
his equipment and suggest changes when 
needed. 
in the form of a criticism, but for the sole 


No suggestion should be offered 


purpose of bettering your subscriber’s scr- 
vice. The salesman should bear in mind 
that it is more important for his sub- 
scriber to have an adequate telephone serv- 
ice, than it is for him to have an adequate 
clerical force. People will wait for a b:sy 
clerk, but will not wait very long for an 
unanswered call. 

After making a careful survey, the e 
neer presents one copy to the subscr 
“Surely,” the latter 


free of charge. 


loquizes, “if the telephone company sh \s 
me such courtesy unsolicited, I shoul 
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courteous enough to read the survey care- 
fully and thoughtfully.” 

it is here that the business executive 
has a concise report of every phase of 
the telephone business insofar as he is con- 
cerned. This report is as important as 
the balance sheet, for it shows him where 
the weak points are in order that he may 
remedy them. 

If his equipment should be rearranged, 
sugzest it regardless of the fact that in 
some be lost to 
If the subscriber’s business 
is small, it would be best to suggest a wir- 
ing plan in preference to a P. B. X. It 
must be mind that to overload 
your subscriber with unnecessary equip- 
ment ultimately leads to dissatisfaction. 

Suggest such equipment that will serve 
his particular need, such as master sta- 
tions, controlled stations, extensions, head- 
sets, monophones, etc., if you are selling 
a wiring plan; additional P. B. X. stations, 
trunk lines, headsets, monophones, etc., if 
you are selling a P. B. X. system. Regard- 
less of the class of service suggested, be 
sure that your subscriber has sequence 
numbers and that only one number is listed 
in the directory. 


instances revenue would 
the company. 


born in 


As previously mentioned, your  sub- 
scriber should have ample facilities in the 
way of lines connecting with the local 
This is forcibly brought to his 
attention by data obtained by taking hourly 
peg counts, busy tests, and other data 
that will forcibly convince him that calls 
are lost due to his lack of equipment. 


Make a study of his long distance calls 


exchange. 


and ascertain the cities or places most fre- 
quently called. From this data prepare a 
“First reference list” for your subscriber, 
giving particular emphasis to the telephone 
number of the distant stations. This will 
relieve him of a great deal of work and 
also be a saving to him, for, as you know, 
We will 
for our operators can 
complete this class of calls more promptly, 
thereby being able to handle more business. 

Prepare a sequence toll list so that he 
can place his calls with the least possible 
delay. 


station-to-station calls are cheaper. 
also be benefited, 


In fact, do everything possible to 
make it so easy and enticing that your sub- 
scriber will unconsciously use the 
distance service. 
if your subscriber is a large toll user, 
gest additional toll terminals, full-time 
talking service, leased wire service, type- 
Writer service. Explain the keytown 
method of selling; in fact, cover the sub- 
ject as a reporter covers a news item. 
Vhen selling service to a business firm, 
yc are reasonably sure that there are am- 
Pp‘: facilities available, but not so with the 
re idence subscriber. I consider this part 
ithe job the most difficult. 
efore beginning to make a real 100 per 
ce t canvass of the residential section for 
business, it is absolutely necessary to 
w where to go, what class of service 
can sell in certain localities, and who 


long 


Sut 
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are already subscribers. This information 
is compiled in advance by making a house- 
to-house check of the entire town, using 
a facility map furnished by the plant de- 
partment. 

When this work is completed, one can 
look at the map and tell where the best 
residences are, or the ones most likely to 
take service; where the new additions are 
and what sort of houses are being built 
therein; and where the working telephones 

















Great Future in Telephone Work. 

‘There is a great future in the telephone 
business, both from the company’s and 
the individual’s viewpoint. Expansion 
creates opportunity; and opportunity 
will come to those who have prepared 
for it and have shown themselves fitted 
to assume new responsibilities. 

Figures back up this assertion. Our 
company is spending from 60 to 70 mil- 
lion dollars a year in keeping well in 
advance of an estimated gain of 100,000 
stations a year with its constantly im- 
proved exchange and toll service pro- 
grams. It is estimated that there will be 
two million stations in service on the 
Pacific coast within the next five years. 
—N. R. Powley, vice-president, Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 








are located. Valuable assistance will be 
rendered by the one in charge of this work 
if he places the letter “P” (Prospect) on 
the map, should he meet a prospect while 
compiling the information. 

After the map is completed, the delayed 
service cards which the contract depart- 
ment keeps should be checked in order to 
spot them on the map. After this tedious 
preparation, the salesman is ready to be- 
gin his systematic canvass for new busi- 
ness. 

Since you have advanced information 
users and it is 
easy to obtain a satisfactory interview. If 
your map shows that the house which you 
are approaching has a telephone, you do 
not have to take your time and that of your 
subscriber’s by explaining the necessity of 
a telephone, but seek an interview relative 
to the service rendered. Inspect the tele- 
phone; ask the plant department to supply 
mouthpieces and broken parts when 
needed. It is surprising how many tele- 
phones one finds without mouthpieces. 

Let the subscriber know that youare per- 
sonally interested in the class of service 
furnished him. Do not be too hasty—talk 
about other things as well as those that 
pertain to the telephone, if you are led to 
do so. However, never miss an oppor- 
tunity to suggest an extension for the sec- 
ond floor, or to explain the various miscel- 
laneous equipment that will meet his par- 
ticular need. 

If you are in an area where facilities 
are limited, you should approach your 
prospect with the intention of selling party- 


7 
concerning the non-users, 


line service. Where there are ample fa- 
cilities but a great building program is 
going on, you should not sell individual 
line service, for all your equipment would 
be used to capacity, necessitating the in- 
stallation of additional equipment. 
Individual line service, however, should 
be sold when ample facilities are available 
and the building activities in that section 
are at a standstill. 
service, but of a particular kind with re- 
spect to the facilities available. Avoid the 
saturation point as much as possible by 
selling party 


In fact, sell everyone 


line and even service-line 
service. 

Care should be exercised in areas where 
construction costs would be unwarranted, 
for the main business of the telephone com- 
pany is to create assets and not liabilities. 
No company, however strong, can exist in- 
definitely on the latter. If the fixed capital 
is to be increased, the 
forthcoming. 


revenue must be 

Do not miss an opportunity of explain- 
ing the advantages of long distance service. 
Explain the different rates, the inserts sent 
out with the monthly statement, and how 
easy it is to place a call. As in the case 
with the business subscriber, explain the 
service so thoroughly that he will place 
long distance calls with as much ease as 
a local call. 

Try to sell program service if you have 
the equipment. This service is practically 
new and a number of companies have not 
installed the proper equipment for it. 

Aiter the canvass has been completed, 
you need not rest on your cars, for your 
work has just begun. Follow up the pros- 
pect list that you have obtained during the 
canvass. Put on a drive for extension 
telephones ; sell all the miscellaneous equip- 
ment that you can, for they produce rev- 
enue with very little maintenance expense. 

When the times comes for the issuance 
of the directory, large display space can 
be sold, principally to those subscribers 
whom you have helped with the service 
survey. Do not try to sell the front or 
back cover space to a struggling concern. 
but to one that has a firm financial stand- 
ing in the community. 
experience to 


It has been my sad 
have a space of this sort 
cancelled, due to the inability of the sub- 
scriber to pay the rate for the six-month 
period, or for the period of the directory. 
Never miss an opportunity to sell some 
space in the directory to 
wants to contract for it, 
your objective. 
after by 


anyone who 
for revenue is 
Directory space is sought 
many who recognize its real 
value as an advertising medium. 

The classified section should produce a 
goodly portion of the revenue, so do not 
hesitate in selling space in that all-impor- 
tant section of the directory. 

After the “selling” part has been accom- 
plished, comes the “collecting” work on 
the part of the commercial department. 
When a subscriber offers 


either oral or written, it 


a complaint, 
should be at- 
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tended to immediately, for nothing is so 
vexing to both parties as to have balances 
appearing on his bill. Regardless of the 
merits of his complaint, you should give 
him your undivided attention until a final 
settlement is made. 

No set rules can be furnished in the ad- 
justment of accounts. A few subscribers 
are always having trouble with the “heart- 
less corporations,” and care and good 
judgment must be exercised in adjusting 
accounts. To be too generous, you will 
leave the impression that you are not sure 
of your records; but on the other hand, to 
be too severe does not pay, even though 
you are sure-that you are in the right in 
every case. The way in which you dis- 
of all adjustments is remembered 
by the subscriber. 


pose 


In small offices a great percentage of 
the bills can be collected through the bank, 


thereby reducing collection expense and 
clearing the accounts monthly. <A _ chief 
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operator can do the commercial work as 
well as her own, and her pay can be pro- 
rated according to the time allowed for 
commercial work. 

After the collections are in, attention 
should be directed to the selling of long 
distance service. Be doing something 
constantly that tends to increase the 
revenue. 

In all the dealings with the public, one 
should have the thought of “Public Rela- 
tions” The very word should 
be so fixed in an employe’s mind that he 
will invariably think of his company when- 
ever that subject is mentioned. Do not 
miss an opportunity of becoming the out- 
standing figure in all civic improvements 
insofar that they do not involve any politi- 
cal animosity. 


foremost. 


Do not overlook the important medium, 
the newspapers of your territory, for you 
know that advertisements inserted therein 
more than 


serve the mere advertising. 














seems available. 


| 
| 
| 
| the search gave him no joy. 
| 


problem. 


ourselves a great injustice. 
life. 


Mora: 
betime. 





And go to it with delight.” 





By Miss Anne Barnes, | 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 


Des Moines, Iowa 


THE BURIED TALENT 
| 
| 


It seems almost tragic when young men and women attempt to fit them- 
selves for a vocation about which they are not wholly enthusiastic. 
sometimes the result of undue parental influence. 
putting one’s dream aside as unattainable, and accepting second choice, or what 
No wonder there are so many misfits in life! 
| I read an interesting little poem recently entitled, “Diploma Engineers,” 
| written by Charles S. Kinnison, that influenced me in writing this article. 

It relates the tragic story of a young man who accepted chemistry as a 

life’s vocation, although his heart was not in the choice. 

of study and preparation, he received his diploma and engineering degree. 

Even though he had never gotten less than a “B” 

| thrill in his accomplishment; instead, just a “measure of pride.” 

The ones who felt the thrill and joy which he should have shared were 
his Dad and Mother; and this made him feel like a cheat. 

| what mattered the most was that he had cheated himself. 

Soon he must begin to apply that training, the accomplishment of his 
brain, in which his heart had taken no part. 
beaker and flask, in search of some new thing, a useful and true thing,” but 

It was just so many hours of work to him and 
so, of course, could not hold his interest beyond the point of solving a given 


He summed up the disappointing adventures of his career thus: 


“It’s fine to be smart in your studies; | 
No glory from this will I rob. 
But all of us know, sir, 
It won’t pay the grocer 
Unless put to use on the job.” 


| If our daily performance of duties ends simply as a day's work and we | 
| feel no enthusiasm in accomplishment, we are doing both those we serve and 
We are burying our talents. 
If we continue daily driving our minds to a work we do not love, we 
‘will in time lose our incentive to do the work we yearn to do. 

“Only when work leads us to a far-away vision, lovely and completely 
satisfying in its promise, is it tolerable. 
us nearer the goal is a fresh inspiration; every ache becomes a thrill.” 


As Shakespeare remarked, “To business that we love we rise 


This is 
What seems even sadder is 


After several years 


in his work, he felt no 
It seems to me 


So he set out with ‘“‘test-tube, 


We are wasting | 


Every turn of the wheel that brings 


—Angelo Patri. | 
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To be a successful commercial represe 
tative, I am told, one must have. initiati, 
must be able to control his temper, must 
not become discouraged and must be a 
tireless worker. 

Annual Meeting of Petroleum In- 
dustry Electrical Association. 

The Petroleum Industry Electrical As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting in 
Dallas, Texas, at the Baker Hotel, April 
21 and 22. 
posed of 19 major oil, gas and pipe line 
companies and is having a healthy growth. 

The officers.are T. J. McMahon of the 
Texas Pipe Line Co., president; F. S. 
Leonard, Shell Pipe Line Corp., vice-pres- 
ident; C. E. Foster, Oklahoma Pipe Line 
Co., second vice-president; H. E. 
Independence, Kans., Prairie Pipe Line Co., 
secretary; and W. T. Bulla, the Empire 
Companies, treasurer. 


This association is now com- 


3rowne, 


The object of the association is to har- 
monize and co-ordinate the principles and 
practices of the oil industry with respect to 
the construction, maintenance and opera- 
tion of their power, telegraph and _tele- 
phone communicating systems, for mutual 
benefit among its members and everything 
pertaining to electrical or communicating 
systems. 


Ship-to-Shore Telephone to Link 
Majestic and Bell System. 
Another transatlantic liner is now within 
reach of the United States telephones as 
service was opened between the S. S. Ma- 
jestic of the White Star Line, while at 
sea, and Bell system telephones on April 4. 
The service is maintained from the time 
the ship leaves her dock until she is well 

on her way to Europe. 

This is the second step in the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s ship-to-shore 
telephone service, connection having been 
established with the S. S. Leviathan of the 
United States Lines last December. As 
in the case of the Leviathan, the service 
is available as tong as the ship is within 
range of the telephone company’s radio 
stations, on outward and inward trips. 


Fort Wayne (Ind.) Motor Club In- 
stalls P. B. X. Switchboard. 

The February issue of “The Hoosier 
Motorist,” a magazine for the car owners 
of Allen county, Ind., and published by the 
Motor Club, carried an announcement that 
the Fort Wayne Motor Club recently in- 
stalled a new switchboard at its offices. 
The board is a 102 type P. B. X. 

“This enables the club to provide direct 
telephone lines to the service garages,” the 
article states. “Under the new arrance- | 
ment the incoming lines will be free ior 
the use of members calling in for serv: 
the outgoing calls to the garages going ov’T 
direct lines, not connected through the rc :- 
ular exchanges. Thus there will be al 


lutely no delay in dispatching calls to 
garages and speeding up the service.” 








Service Now Opened to South America 


A Short Wave Radio Telephone Circuit Linking the Two Continents of North 
America and South America Placed in Service April 3—Radio Transmission 
From A. T. & T. Co.’s Overseas Transmission Center at Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Regular telephone service between North 
America and South America became avail- 
able to the public on Thursday, April 3, 
at 12 noon, New York time. This 
service interconnects over 20 million tele- 
phones in the United States, as well as all 
telephones in Cuba, and all the principal 
points in Mexico and Canada, with the 
telephones in the Argentine Republic and 
with the cities of Santiago in Chile and 
Montevideo in Uraguay. 


new 


The link between the two continents is 
a short-wave radio-telephone circuit 5,300 
miles in length, connecting the overseas 
radio stations of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in the United States with 
the International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp.’s stations in the vicinity of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

The service is 
hours daily or from 9 a. m. 
New York time. The rate for a three- 
minute conversation between New York 
and all points in the Province of Buenos 
Aires (the first South American zone) is 


in operation for eight 


to 5 p. m, 


$36. For calls to and from other parts of 
the United States, the same extra zone 
charges will be added to this base rate of 
$36 as are now added to the base rate for 
transatlantic service. 

American zone in- 
the remainder of 


The second South 


cludes Argentina and 
Montevideo, Uruguay. An extra charge of 
$1.20 is made for calls to this zone. For 
calls to zone 3, which includes Santiago, 
Chile, a charge of $3 is added to the base 
rate, 

radio link in the service is 
5,306 miles long. 


The new 
For the present there 


will be a single talking circuit composed of 
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Overseas Radio Telephone Connections of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
Associated and Connecting Companies. 


two radio channels, one for northward and 
one for southward These 
channels are operated on three different 


transmission. 


pairs of wave lengths, each pair being used 
for a different time of day. 

Running in a direction at a slight angle 
to the meridian and having its center near 
the Equator, the circuit encounters more 
favorable average than 
the transatlantic circuits, which 
makes for more reliable transmission. Be- 


ether conditions 


exist on 








cause of these generally better conditions 
and also because of the comparatively short 
twilight period, extreme variations in qual- 
ity of transmission over the circuit are ma- 
terially reduced. 

Radio transmission to South America is 
Telephone & 


from the American Tele- 
graph Co.’s overseas transmission center at 
The receiving station 
South 


station which also receives 


Lawrenceville, N. J. 


for messages from America is the 


Netcong, N. J., 

















ial Switchboard in Long Distance Office of American Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York City, at Which All Overseas Calls of 


th 
With Points 


Bell Systern Are Handled.—Special Switchboard in the Long Distance Office at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
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Where Telephone Calls 


in North America, Spain and Countries in South America Are Put Through. 
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short-wave transmission from Europe. The 
transmitting and receiving stations of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
in South America are at Hurlingham and 
Platanos respectively, both stations being 
located a few miles from Buenos Aires. 

In the north the two radio channels are 
brought together to form a complete con- 
versation in the long distance office of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
New York, while in South America they 
are joined at Cuyo, the overseas terminal 
office for Buenos Aires. 

For each of the three wave lengths used 
in the South American service, there is a 
separate antenna at Lawrenceville. These 
consist of networks of wires in the form 
of coarse mesh “curtains” suspended from 
seven 180-foot steel towers, the line of 
towers broadside to the direction of trans- 
mission. Due to the arrangement and in- 
terconnection of these wires, the signals 
emitted have a marked directional effect. 

Impulses from the various vertical seg- 
ments, the active elements, neutralize each 
other in the plane of the curtain and rein- 
force each other in the direction perpendic- 
ular to the plane of the curtain. The energy 
emitted is thus concentrated within a small 
arc. The efficiency of the antenna is fur: 
ther increased by a similar curtain sus- 
pended behind the active one, which serves 
to reflect radio energy sent out in that 
direction. 

The transmitting set has an unmodulated 
power of 15 kilowatts and a peak power 
of 60 kilowatts. It is maintained at the 
desired frequency by means of a quartz 
crystal control circuit, the crystals for 
this circuit being located in heat-insulated 
ovens, the temperature of which is ac- 
curately and automatically regulated. In 
the final or output stage of the transmit- 
ter, there are six ten-kilowatt water-cooled 
vacuum tubes operating at a plate voltage 
of about 10,000 volts. To drive the voice 
currents through the 5,300 miles of space, 
the transmitter normally amplifies them 
some millions of times in power. 

The receiving set at Netcong, N. J. is a 
specially-designed set using screen grid 
tubes and equipped for automatic amplifi- 
cation control. Signals from South Amer- 
ica picked up by this station are amplified 
enormously, the amplification again being 
some millions of times in power. Connec- 
tion of the receiver can be made to any 
one of three antenna “arrays.” Each of 
these arrays consists of a series of brass 
pipes arranged in a crenellated, or “wall 
of Troy,” formation in a vertical plane and 
mounted on a wooden framework. 

These antennas also have marked di- 
rectional characteristics, their receptivity 
being confined to a comparatively small 
arc. The arrays are built broadside to the 
direction of the South American station. 
By means of concentric copper pipes laid a 
few feet above the ground, antennas and 
receiving set are connected with a mini- 
mum of outside interference. 
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President Walter S. Gifford, of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
opened the ceremonies by calling Col. Wil- 
liam F. Repp, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
Buenos Aires, and informing him that 
President Hoover had consented to open 
the new service made possible by the es- 
tablishment of wire and radio communica- 


tion between Washington and Buenos 
Aires. 
The connection was established imme- 


diately and Mr. Gifford asked Col. Repp 
to put him through to Santiago, Chile, and 
President Hoover first exchanged greet- 
ings with the President of Chile, Carlos 
Ibanez del Campo. Then Acting Secretary 
Cotton conversed with the Chilean min- 
ister of the interior, David Hermosilla. 
The telephone circuit was then switched 
to Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, and 
President Hoover and the president of 


Uruguay, Juan Campisteguy, exchanged 
greetings. Mr. Cotton then talked with 


the minister of foreign affairs of Uruguay, 
Rufino T. Dominguez, and the-circuit was 
again changed to Buenos Aires, when Mr. 
Cotton conversed briefly with John Camp- 
bell White. 

There was no exchange of greetings be- 
tween President Hover and the president 
of Argentina, Dr. Hipolito Yrigoyen, as 
was originally planned. President Yrigo- 
yen, it was stated orally at the White 
House on April 3, cabled President Hoover 
that he would be unable to exchange greet- 
ings because of ill health. 

The Columbia and National broadcasting 
systems carried the conversations over a 
nationwide and international network of 
radio stations, and also used a short-wave 
transmitter to dispatch the conversations 
to remote parts of the world. 

Shortly after the ceremonies the opera- 
tors began putting through the calls 
already filed by a score of subscribers at 
both ends of the cicuit. During the first 
24 hours the new radio telephone link was 
open to service, a total of 51 calls was 
received. While most of the calls were 
from subscribers in New York City, some 
of them involved such distant points as 
Los Angeles and San Francisco and, in 
South America, Santiago. 


New York’s Telephone Service 
Interrupted by Gas Explosion. 
A leaky gas main set afire by four man- 

hole explosions on Broadway between 
Twenty-ninth and Thirtieth streets, New 
York City on April 3, at 11:30 a. m. cut 
the neighborhood off from telephonic com- 
munication and affected every telephone ex- 
change in the city to some extent. Traffic 
lights east of Broadway were crippled for 
hours and the fire alarm system temporar- 
ily impaired. 


Early estimates by the telephone com- 
pany indicated that 14 cables carrying a 
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total of approximately 12,800 subscriber 
circuits were put out of commission. 0} 
these, all but 2,300 were restored to ser 

ice by 9 o’clock a. m. on April 4. TI 

actual number of subscribers affected w: 

something less than the number of circuits. 
inasmuch as certain of the circuits wei 
not, at the time, assigned to subscribe: 

Later estimates gave the number of sul)- 
scribers’ lines as approximately 8,000. 

The more serious damage insofar as it 
affected service generally throughout the 
city, was done to the trunk lines intercon- 
necting various central offices in various 
parts of the metropolis. In all, about 
10,500 of these circuits were put out of 
service. 

Pending restoral of service over the dam- 
aged trunks, repair forces set up approxi- 
mately 3,000 temporary trunk circuits, by 
using spare facilities in undamaged cables 
and by alternative routings around the 
damaged area. Of these temporary circuits, 
630 were in working order by 9 o'clock 
a. m., April 4. In all, some 88 sections 
of damaged cable had to be replaced; 21 
of these had been run into the conduits 
ready for splicing by 9 o’clock a. m. on 
April 4. 

Of the inter-office trunk lines, all but 
7,800 had been restored to service by the 
morning of April 5, mainly by alternative 
routings. Of 
about 


the balance to be restored, 
one-third are miscellaneous leased 
lines, etc., not affecting the service of the 
general public. It was expected that it 
would be possible to restore another 1,000 
circuits on April 5, by alternative routings. 

After 12 o'clock noon April 5 all calls 
to and from the affected central offices 
were accepted on a normal basis, although 
there was some slight delay. 


Complete restoration of service through- 
out the city was made by Monday morn- 
ing, April 7, although it will require about 
10 days longer to replace, in permanent 
form, the present temporary circuit ar- 


rangements which were made to restore 
service as quickly as possible. 
Illinois Association’s First 1930 


District Meeting Scheduled. 

The first district meeting of the Illinois 
Telephone Association this year will be 
held at Jacksonville on Wednesday, April 
23. There will be a traffic conference un- 
der the leadership Mrs. Mayme Workman, 
traffic supervisor of the association, and a 
men’s conference led by President Louis 
Pitcher. 

The Illinois Telephone Co. will be the 
host and excellent arrangements have been 
made for both meetings in the America! 
Legion Home. <A good program of a! 
instructive character has been arranged, 
and there will be plenty of good food nd 
entertainment at the noon-day 
A. J. Parsons, secretary of the associat 
has announced. 


lunchen, 








‘The Telephone System: Important Phases 


Part II of Section of Forthcoming New Volume, ‘“Telephone Theory and Prac- 
tice’, Parts of Which Are Being Given Advance Publication in ‘“Telephony '"— 
Outline of Growth of Idea of Telephone Exchange—Telephone Switchboard 


The idea oi the telephone exchange, 
whereby a number of lines are brought to 
a common point, and there provided with 
facilities for connecting and disconnecting 
them at will, opened the way to the com- 
plete removal of the limitations inherent 
in the isolated line. 

As pointed out in an early edition of 
\merican Telephone Practice,’ the first 
idea of an exchange that I have been able 
to find was that of Dumont in 1851.7 Not 
having the telephone, Dumont based his 
idea on the use of telegraph instruments 
for sending and receiving messages. 

As indicating the 


extent to which he 


By Kempster B. Miller 


had grasped the general idea of grouping 
lines and of connecting them for communi- 
cation, one of the figures of his British 
patent is reproduced here as Fig. 25. The 
central point, marked O in the diagram, he 
called the “central station.” This point 
and all of the sub-centers numbered from 
1 to 16 were provided with apparatus for 
connecting the lines. The mode of opera- 
tion may be understood from the follow- 
ing quotation from Dumont’s specification : 


Each house has an electric wire connect 
ing it to the station, and a double electric 
apparatus, one at the subscriber’s house 
and the other at the neighboring station to 
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Fig. 25. 


Dumont’s Telegraph Exchange, 1851. 
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which it is connected. The houses are 
telegraphically numbered from one to any 
number. Thus, suppose the house number 
3, connected to station No. 1, and the oc- 
cupant of house No. 3 is desirous to com- 
municate with the house 287, connected 
with station 12, the subscriber of the house 
No. 3 signalises to station 1, the number 
287. 

The clerk of the station No. 1 then di 
rects the central station 0 to place the wire 
1.0 in communication with the wire 0.12. 
When this is done the clerk signalises to 
station 12 the No. 287. The clerk at sta- 
tion 12 then connects wires 0.12 with the 
wire 12.287. 

This accomplished, the clerk of station 
No. 1 finally connects the wires 3 and 1.0) 
and a direct and intermediate communica- 
tion is then established between the houses 
3 and 287, and both subscribers may cor- 
respond: privately. 


We must accord to Dumont not only the 
hasic idea of exchange operation, but also 
of multi-office operation, with what we now 
call “trunks” extending between the offices, 
enabling the subscribers of one office to 
talk with those of another. Evidently he 
did not anticipate much traffic, for instead 
of employing “direct trunks” between each 
pair of offices, as we now do in congested 
areas, he centered all trunks at one office 
and routed all calls through that office by 
connecting the trunks in tandem. 

This use of “tandem trunks,” as illus 
trated by the string of offices, 7. 8, 0, 9, 10, 
etc., extending down the center of Fig. 25 
is what we do today in connecting widely 
separated and relatively unimportant offices, 


where the traffic does not warrant direct 
trunks between each pair of offices. Fur 
thermore, Dumont is apparently the first 


to have designated the patron of such a 
service as the “subscriber.” 

So far as is known, nothing ever came 
of Dumont’s idea. When the world 
ready, even for a telegraph exchange, the 
invention apparently had to be made again 
We think, that the 
Francois Marcelin Aristide Dumont, a 
French engineer, deserves a place in the 
telephonic Hall of Fame. 

A so-called telegraph exchange was later 
established in London, evidently without 
the teaching of Dumont in mind, for this 
London exchange contained no equipment 
for interconnecting the lines. It merel) 
permitted each subscriber to communicate 
with the central office. 


was 


however, name of 


‘Fourth Edition, 1905, p. 174. 


? British patent to Dumont, No. 13497 
of 1851. 
°“The Telephone and Telephone Exe 


changes,” p. 80, J. E. Kingsbury, Long- 
man’s Green & Co., 1915. 
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{p 
e ~\ LL engineers agree on these two funda- 
ap | mental facts as they relate to copper ground rods: 
e 1.—No union or weld between the cop- 
@ per and steel is necessary. 
; 2.—The strength of the steel need not . 
be preserved after the installation of the 
5 ground rod. 
7, The only function served by the steel reinforcing 
"> in the new Bay Copper Ground Rods is to 
p provide sufficient rigidity for the installation of 
2 the copper tube to the required depth. After it 
P has been installed and the ground wire properly 
5 attached, the copper tube acts as the long life, high 
‘ conductivity ground. The steel reinforcing will 
e gradually corrode away, such corrosion being ac- 
e celerated by the presence of copper. The copper 
4 tube however, is affected in no way by the pres- 
d ence of the steel and will remain as a dependable 

ground electrode for many years. 
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1. The copper is of uniform thickness. Each rod is marked 
to show the actual thickness of the walls of the copper tube. 


2. Exact circular mil area of copper on each rod is known and 
tabulated for your information. 






3. Each rod is marked to show its exact length. This marking 
appears on top of all Bay Copper Ground Rods. 


4. All steel driving point. 
5. All steel driving head. 


6. Driving head, steel reinforcing and driving point are in- 
tegral, one piece of steel. 


ts 
7. Driving head, larger in diameter than rod prevents theft . 
of ground rod clamp. ¢ 
8. Driven with a light four or six pound hammer. No trick 4 
driving tools or rods to bend or get out of order. No extra ip 


tools to carry. Can be driven in any soil. 






9. Ground wire connection copper to copper may be made 
by either clamp or permanent solder mold. Rods supplied 
with pigtails attached when requested. te 


10. Made in five diameters and any length. 











Write for bulletin describing these remarkable new ground- 
ing rods. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


OLriver [RON AND STEEL Corp. 


SoutH TENTH AND Muriet Streets 


PITTSBURGH 


please mention TELEPHONY. 
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In 1874, just before the birth of the 
telephone, a telegraph exchange system 
was put into use in New York City. It 
was for connecting lawyers who chose to 
subscribe, and was, for this reason, called 
the “law system.” The telegraph instru- 
ments, which were of the dial pattern, 
were subsequently replaced by telephone 
instruments, and thus originated, as far 
as I am able to find, the first telephone 
exchange system. It was from this par- 
ticular system that the well-known Law 
telephone system, widely used in later 
years, took its name. 

Apparently the telephone exchange had 
its practical beginnings in about 1878. 
These beginnings were made almost simul- 
taneously in a number of cities in the 
United States. Few had any conception 
of its real significance. But let us see 
what the first telephone engineer thought 
about it! Bell had the vision to see with 
remarkable clarity some of the possibilities 
of the thing which his genius had created. 
In a letter, dated March 25, 1878, written 
to British capitalists, he said, in part: 


The simple and inexpensive nature of the 
telephone, on the other hand, renders it 
possible to connect every man’s house, 
office, or manufactory with a central sta- 
tion, so as to give him the benefit of direct 
telephonic communication with his neigh- 
bors, at a cost not greater than that in- 
curred by gas or water. 

At the present time we have a perfect 
network of gas-pipes and _ water-pipes 
throughout our large cities. We have main 
pipes laid under the streets communicating 
by side pipes with the various dwellings. 
enabling the members to draw their sup- 
plies of gas and water from a common 
source. 


In a similar manner it is conceivable that 
cables of telephone wires could be laid 
underground, or suspended’ overhead, com- 
municating by branch wires with private 
dwellings, country houses, shops, manu- 
factories, etc., etc., uniting them through 
the main cable with a central office where 
the wire could be connected as desired, 
establishing direct communication between 
any two places in the city. 

Such a plan as this, though impracticable 
at the present moment, will, I firmly be- 
lieve, be the outcome of the introduction 
of the telephone to the public. Not only 
so, but I believe in the future wires will 
unite the head offices of the telephone com- 
pany in different cities, and a man in one 
part of the country may communicate by 
word of mouth with another in a different 
place. 


With the increasing realization of the 
possibilities of the telephone exchange, 
there began a period of intense develop- 
ment to provide the devices, and systems 
necessary for their regulation. But as the 
development progressed, so did the possi- 
bilities. Each accomplishment opened up 
new visions of things yet to be done. And 
To illustrate 
in 1926 more than two new telephone 
patents issued in the United States for 
every one that expired. 

The course of telephone exchange devel- 
opment may be illustrated most strikingly 


this process is still going on. 
this: 
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by considering the switching art; which 
relates to the appliances and methods em- 
ployed at the central office by which lines 
are connected for conversation and after- 
wards disconnected. 


Telephone Switching. 


At the outset there were no switchboards 
except the very rudimentary ones that had 
been employed in telegraphy. These were 
at first used, but it soon became apparent 
that they could not cope with the more 
exacting and enormously extended require- 
ments of telephone exchange work. The 
whole switching art had to be built up 
from practically nothing. 


At first these switchboards were required 
to interconnect perhaps a dozen lines or 
less. Equipment had to be developed even 
for this now simple requirement. The old 
telegraph switchboard of the cross-bar 
type proved cumbersome and unreliable. In 
its place was developed a type wherein 
each line terminated at the central office in 
a connection socket, or “jack” and in a 
visual signal or “annunciator.” 


In order to connect the lines for con- 
versation, flexible conducting cords were 
used terminating at each end in a metallic 
plug adapted to fit into the jacks. In order 
to assure firm contact between the plug 
and the jack, and also to accomplish certain 
switching operations, each jack was pro- 
vided with a spring which was lifted by 
the inserted plug, hence the name “spring- 
jack.” 

The Manual Switchboard. 

Thus the manual switchboard in te- 
lephony had its beginning. It is still 
used more extensively than any other type, 
and its development has been one of the 
outstanding achievements of the art. 

It must be remembered that in this devel- 
opment, the switchboard had at all times 
to be coordinated with the telephones at 
the subscribers’ stations and vice versa. It 
is therefore natural that the first switch- 
boards were of the so-called magneto type, 
employing ‘electromagnetic annunciators as 
line signals because they were well adapted 
to respond to the currents of the magneto 
generators of the subscribers’ telephones. 
These early switchboards were adapted 
only for grounded lines because at that 
time no one realized that any other kind 
of lines would be required. 

At first the number of lines was so few 
and the “traffic” so small that one operator 
could attend to them all. Later as the 
lines and traffic increased, the “load” had 
to be divided. This was done by assign- 
ing to each operator as many lines as she 
could conveniently handle. The jacks and 
annunciators thus assigned to each operator 
were located on different sections or “posi- 
tions” of the switchboard. 

As a result of this distribution, the tele- 
phone engineer was soon confronted with 
the problem of connecting two lines to- 
gether whose jacks were not within reach 
of a single operator. This led to the so- 
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called transfer switchboard, employin 
local trunk lines’ extending between th 
sections or positions occupied by the dii 
ferent operators. By means of these, a 
operator answering a call on one of tl 
lines assigned to her position could “trans 
fer” the connection to the operator a 
whose position the called line terminated, 
the connection between the two lines beiny 
established through the trunk. 

This plan of employing intermedia: 
trunks and two operators for completing a 
connection between two lines terminating 
in the same office was obviously uneco 
nomical. A much better plan was sown 
devised. This resulted in the so-called 
multiple switchboard of which Leroy |}. 
Firman of Chicago was the first pro 
ponent. 

The idea back of the multiple switch 
board is that of multiple terminals for 
each line. The line signals and the cor- 
responding incoming terminals (“answering 
jacks”), of which there is one of each for 
each line, are distributed in groups among 
the operators’ positions in accordance with 
the ability of the operators to attend to 
them, exactly as in the transfer system. In 
addition, each line is provided with a num- 
ber of outgoing terminals (‘multiple 
jacks”), and these are so placed along the 
face of the board that one of them will lie 
within the field directly reached by each 
operator. 

By this means each operator, no matter 
what position she occupies, has within her 
reach a terminal or jack for every line. 
Therefore, she may without the assistance 
of any other operator, answer any call on 
the group of lines whose answering jacks 
are located on her position, and complete 
the connection with any other line in the 
entire office. The number of lines for 
which this multiple arrangement is possible 
is evidently limited by the number of ter- 
minals that can be placed within the field 
of reach of an operator. In modern prac- 
tice the economical limit has been 
to be 10,000. 

With the growth of the number of sub- 
scribers’ stations and lines, the question oi 
conservation of space on the face of the 
switchboard became increasingly serious. 
Also, the necessity of providing and main- 
taining a separate battery and magneto 
generator at each subscriber’s station 
proved to be more and more irksome. 

Relief in these and in ether respects was 
afforded by the advent, in the early 90's, 
of the “common battery” switchboard. This 
was a revolutionary change, and has been 
universally adopted in nearly all exchanges 
except those serving small communities. 

The common battery system has also 
been called the “central energy” system. 


found 


The former name is better, for it indicates 
not only that the sources of energy ar 
centralized but that they are also unified. 
A single battery of sufficient voltage ai! 
capacity is used to supply talking curret' 
tranpanttter: 


to all of the subscribers’ 


ayia vane 
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Having this current supply for transmitter 
operation, it is equally available for op- 
erating the central office signals. Hence, 
as a result of this one change, the neces- 
sity for the magneto generator and the 
local battery at the subscriber’s station dis- 
appeared. 

The economy of this step was obviously 
very great. Instead of having thousands 
of local batteries and magneto generators 
located under thousands of different roofs, 
there was one large battery located under 
one room. Economies resulted in other di- 
rections: among them that of space on the 
face of the switchboard. 

The steady-voltage common-battery lent 
itself admirably to the use of incandescent 
lamps for central office signals, whereas the 
As a result, 
miniature incandescent lamps replaced the 
old magnetic drops on the 


magneto generators did not. 


switchboard. 
They occupied but a fraction of the space, 
gave better signals, were automatically self- 
effacing, and were more reliable in opera- 
tion. 

With the development of the common- 
battery multiple switchboard, manual 
switching reached the basis on which it 
rests today. The practical ultimate capac- 
ity of a single multiple switchboard unit 
has been found to be in the neighborhood 
of 10,000 lines. This, therefore, is the 
limiting capacity of a single office. 

When more lines than that are to be 
served, other offices are added, and the old 
transfer idea again resorted to. In some 
of the more congested metropolitan areas 
the density of telephone development is so 
great as to require several 10,000 line 
switchboard units in a single building serv- 
ing a relatively small area. 

The Automatic Switchboard 

It is surprising that almost as soon as 
the idea of central office switching was put 
into practice, a few ambitious inventors 
conceived of doing this switching automat- 
ically. They proposed to dispense with the 
operator and instead, employ means where- 
by the subscriber could, by remote control, 
perform his own switching operations at 
the central office. 

The efforts toward such a difficult ac- 
complishment while the art was yet so 
young were thought to be misdirected. 
So-called practical men had nothing but 
intolerance, and ridicule was heaped on 
those who persisted in such efforts. For 
many years little headway was made. This 
is not surprising because the technique of 
the telephone art, even in its simpler 
phases, had not yet been sufficiently devel- 
oped to form a foundation for the prac- 
tical accomplishment of this very difficult 
feat. 

These earlier workers in the automatic 
field were followed by such men as Alex- 
ander E. Keith of Chicago, Ill., George 
William Lorimer of Brantford, Ontario, 
Can., and a host of others who had not 
only the vision but the practical ability to 
make their dreams come true. 
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A few automatic exchanges that may be 
considered practical were established in the 
United States and Canada during the early 
years of the present century. Among the 
more notable ones may be mentioned those 
at Fall River, Mass., in 1903, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., in 1904, Columbus, Ohio, in 
1905, and Peterboro, Ontario, in 1905. The 
number of such exchanges grew, and grad- 
ually the idea began to dawn on those in 
control of the larger affairs of the tele- 
phone business that the automatic exchange 
vas a really practical affair. 

It was not until the World War, how 
ever, that the real, economic possibilities of 
machine-switching came to be generally ap- 
preciated. As a result of the conditions 
during and following the war, the market 
value of female 
hanced. 


labor was greatly en- 
Young women who _ previously 
had been satisfied with relatively low wages 
for telephone operating found more re- 
munerative if not more attractive work in 
other fields. A readjustment of operator 
wages had of necessity to follow. This 
was one factor which greatly altered the 
relative economies of the manual and the 
automatic methods of operating. 


Another factor was that in large metro- 
politan areas the ability of the manual 
system to cope with the constantly-in- 
creasing traffic loads was being more and 
more taxed. 

More will be said later of the relative 
economies of the two systems, but at this 
point it may be stated that there is gen- 
eral belief among telephone engineers and 
those companies and governments which 
are responsible for telephone operation in a 
large way, that machine switching will 
gradually replace the manual in all large 
cities. How far down in the scale of size 
of communities this change will go is still 
a matter of wide differences of opinion 
and, consequently, of much discussion. 

There is also much discussion as to how 
the machine-switching equipment at the 
central office should be controlled, or, more 
strictly speaking, by 
controlled. 


whom it should be 
The plan now generally adopt- 
ed is to have the subscribers do it. An- 
other plan, whose advocates are now de- 
cidedly in the minority, is to have a com- 
paratively few operators do it. It is sim- 
ply a question of whether substantially the 
same switching-machines at the central 
office shall be directed by the dials on the 
subscribers’ telephones or by “adding ma- 
chine keyboards” manipulated by operators, 
who receive their instructions from the 
subscribers. There is much to be said for 
each plan. 

For some reason, not altogether logical, 
the subscriber-controlled systems are re- 
ferred to by such names as “full auto- 
matic” or “full mechanical”; and the op- 
erator-controlled variously 
designated as “semi-automatic,” “sem* me- 
chanical” and “automanual.” 


systems are 


In any event 
they are all properly “machine switching 
sytems.” (To be concluded) 
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C. Y. McVey, of Ohio, Now Presi- 
dent of United Telephone Co. 

At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of United Telephone Co. held 
March 26 Charles Y. McVey of Cleveland, 
Ohio, formerly president of the Ohio State 
Telephone Co., was elected president. The 


general offices of the company have been 

















Cc. Y. McVey, Formerly President of the 

Ohio State Telephone Co. and a Past Pres— 

ident of National Independent Telephone 

Association, Is Now President of United 

Telephone Co. With General Offices in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


removed from Chicago to Cleveland and 
are now located in the B. F. Keith building 
at 17th street and Euclid avenue in that 
city. 

The election of Mr. McVey as president 
was brought about by the growth of the 
company to a size requiring the full-time 
services of the company’s chief officials, 
which could not be had under the manage- 
ment of J. G. Wray & Co., because of their 
many other engineering engagements. Both 
Mr. Wray and Cyrus Hill of J. G. Wray 
& Co., who have served as president and 
vice-president, respectively, retain their 
full interests in the company and continue 
as members of the board of directors. 

Other officers elected at the meeting are 
William L. vice-president; W. M. 
Boyd, vice-president and treasurer; James 
Dale Thom, secretary, and Fletcher Lewis, 
assistant-secretary. 


Ross, 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, April 7.—Steel 
100 pounds, f.o.b. 


Prices per 
Pittsburgh; Blue an 
nealed sheets, $2200 230: galvanized sheets, 
$3302 340; black sheets, $265@275: steel 
bars, £780 190. Copper Quiet ; electro 
lytic spot and futures, 18c. Iron—Quiet ; 
No. 2 f.o.b. eastern Pennsylvania, $18.50G 
20; Buffalo, $16.50@17; 
15. Tin—Easy; spot and nearby, $36.12; 
futures, $36.37. Lead—Easy: spot New 
York, 5.50c; East St. Louis, 5.40c. Zinc 

Steady: spot and 4.957 5.00c. 


Alabama, $13a 


futures, 











Convention of Texas Independents 


Annual Convention of Texas Independent Telephone Association at Fort Worth 
March 18, 19 and 20, Marks 25th Anniversary of That Organization—Meeting 
Marked by Good Attendance and Interesting Addresses — Officers Elected 


The Silver 


the Texas 


Anniversary convention of 
Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, held at the Texas Hotel in Fort 
Worth, Texas, March 18, 19 and 20, was 
attended by 352 Independent telephone peo- 
ple, guests and friends. 
resented 


This number rep- 
substantial 
the attendance a year ago. 


a very increase over 
On January 5, 1905, the Texas associa- 
tion was organized in Dallas. 
the organization has worked 
terests of the Independents. 


For 25 years 
for the in- 
Among those 
present at the meeting in 1905, who are 
still engaged in the Independent telephone 
business in Texas, are C. A. Shock, Sher- 
man, vice-president, Northern Texas Tele- 
phone Co., and Ward Tampleman, Nava- 
sota, president, Navasota Telephone Co. 


At the business session held Thursday 


afternoon the following directors were 
chosen for the ensuing year: 
C. J. Bain, San Antonio, president, 


Texas Associated Telephone Co.; T. P. 
Bearden, Baird, general manager, Home 
Telephone & Electric Co.; Lon J. Darley, 
Dallas, vice-president and general manager, 
Three States Telephone Co.; R. B. Fairly, 
State Tele- 
L. S. Gardner, 
and superintendent, 
Texas Home Telephone Co. 

x 3. 
Santa 


Lubbock, general 
Co. of Texas; 


Waco, vice-president 


manager, 
phone 


Johnson, Santa Anna, president, 
Anna Telephone Co.; John W. 


Pace, Haskell, general manager, Haskell 
Telephone Co.; A. L. Robb, Electra, pro- 
prietor, Electra Telephone Co.; John Y. 


Rust, San Angelo, president, San Angelo 
Telephone Co.; FE. P. Seaman, Georgetown, 
district manager, Southwest Telephone Co. ; 
1). Ff. Shilling, Tuscola, proprietor, Shilling 
Telephone Exchange. 


C. A. Shock, Sherman, vice-president 
and general manager, Northern Texas 
Telephone Co.; Jean Shotwell, Lufkin, 
general manager, Lufkin Telephone Co.: 


Sam H. Shutt, Waco, general superintend- 
ent, Texas Long Distance Telephone Co. ; 
: a. 


Texas Telephone Co.: 


Singer, Dimmitt, proprietor, West 
R. B. Still, Tyler, 
Gulf States 
Co., and Merton Swift, San Marcos, gen 


general manager, Telephone 
eral manager, San Marcos Telephone Co. 

The newly-elected directors, at a meet- 
busi- 


ing held immediately following the 


session, elected these officers 


Hess 
coming year: 

President, R. B. Still, Tyler; vice-presi- 
dents, John W. Pace, Haskell; John Y. 
Rust, San Angelo, and C. A. Shock, Sher- 
man; secretary, L. S. Gardner, Waco, and 
Johnson, Santa Anna. 
The first general session of 


treasurer, D. J. 


the conven- 


for the 


tion was cal'ed to order in the ball room 
of the Texas Hotel at 2 o'clock by Presi- 
dent R. B. Still of Tyler, who presided. 
In delivering his annual address at the 
first general session of the convention on 
March 18, 


Tuesday afternoon, President 

















R. B. Still, Reelected President of the Tex-— 

as Independent Telephone Association, Is 

Also General Manager of the Gulf States 
Telephone Co. at Tyler. 


Still gave a very complete review of the 
legislative work done during the past six 
sessions of the Texas legislature. 

“Texas Independent telephone men are 
opposed to any legislation affecting our in- 
and in- 
tended only for the purpose of building up 


terests that are purely political 


the political fortunes of a few city and 
Mr. Still. ‘That 
in the legislation ad- 


state officials,” declared 


is all we could see 
sessions of the 
taken 


during the six 
that 
during the past 15 months. 


vanced 


Texas legislature have place 
“We have never opposed the principle of 
We 


are opposed to divided control, to the cum- 


regulation, provided it is state-wide. 


bersome methods proposed for regulating 
added which 
will have to be borne by our 


our business, and the cost 
ultimately 
patrons. We can not see the practicability 
of the sort of control proposed so far.” 
In referring to thé causes that brought 
about the control of railroads in the United 
States, President Still quoted Mark Sul- 
The Dallas to the effect 
that “what brought on regulation of rail- 


livan in News, 


roads was secret rebates on freight rates 


to competing citizens and corporations, 
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condition 
utilities, 


which 
Public have not 
charged with giving secret rebates or 01 


was abundantly 


however, 


proved 


bee: 


unfair discrimination in rates.” 

He pointed out that 40 per cent of th 
telephones in Texas are served by 
pendent operators, whose 
valued at $25,000,000. 
the strong tendency 


Inde 
properties are 

He also referred to 
to consolidate smaller 
into larger other 


companies groups. In 


words, the “chain” system seems to bh 
gaining a foothold in the Independent tele 
phone field. In evidence he gave figures 
to the effect that four there 


were approximately 600 Independent tele- 


years ago 
phone companies in Texas, whereas there 
are only about 350 at the present time. 

He urged continued cooperation between 
the Independent companies and the Bell 
company, and expressed the hope that those 
companies that have come under the con- 
trol of groups of bankers and brokers may 
work in entire harmony with the spirit of 
the older organizations in order that the 
present high standards of service and re- 
sultant good will may be perpetuated and 
increased. 

Another speaker during the opening ses- 
sion was W. C. Edwards, Dallas, director, 
Texas Public Service Information Bureau. 
He addressed the meeting on the “Spirit of 
Service.” 

“The spirit of service is typified by the 
Rule. If everybody did 
that which he 
unto him, 


Golden unto 


others only would have 


others do there would be no 
question of public relations or need to dis- 
cuss the ‘spirit of service,’ and this would 
be a different, a better world in which to 
live,” said Mr. Edwards. 

“So if we are to render real service and 
use its coinage for the acquisition of those 
desirable things enumerated, we must pa) 
much attention not only to the big things 
but the little as well. 
it may be accepted as a fact that it is the 
things of 


In public relations 


seemingly small consequence 
which often bring the greatest embarrass- 
ill-will. The little 


quite unintentional discourtesy or lack of 


ment and slight, the 


consideration, deeply and 


than 


may cut more 


remain a sore spot longer a real 


grievance,” he declared. 


“In dealing with the public, remember 
that a little favor done graciously is more 
favor done 


appreciated than a_ bigger 


Don’t 
cannot comply with by saying merely, ‘It is 


erudgingly. refuse a request you 


against the rules.’ Elucidate, explain w)) 
A man can say ‘110’ 
that 
inflection, the same mn 


it is against the rules. 
in a gracious does not offe 


with 


way 
a different 
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can say the same ‘no,’ but so curtly that 
it does offend.” 

Charles C. Deering, Des Moines, secre- 
tary-treasurer, United States Independent 
Telephone Association, in addressing the 
meeting on the subject “What We Are 
Here For,” informed Texas Independent 
telephone men that they should oppose the 
Couzens communications bill now before 
Congress because a very small percentage 
of the Independent telephone business is 
interstate. 

The Couzens bill, he explained, provides 
for the regulation of the telephone indus- 
try by a specially-created commission and 
turns over to it the powers of the present 
radio commission over wireless, and the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over wires. A commission created 
by this bill would try to dominate, just as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission domi- 
nates the railroads. 

The report of Secretary L. S. Gardner, 
Waco, showed that during the past year 
several special legislative bulletins had 
been issued, due to the unusual number of 
call sessions of the legislature; that five 
district meetings had been held which 
showed an increase in attendance over the 
five meetings of the previous year of 158. 

The report of Treasurer D. J. Johnson, 
Santa Ana, showed the association to be 
in a healthy financial condition. 

Both reports were accepted and ordered 
filed. 

On Wednesday morning the general ses- 
sion was called to order by Vice-President 


















John W. Pace, General Manager of the 

Haskell Telephone Co. at Haskell, Was 

Again Elected as Vice-President of the 
Texas Association. i 


ihn W. Pace, of Haskell, who presided. 
E. R. Stonaker, Rochester, N. Y., con- 
iting engineer, Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
hone Mfg. Co., spoke on “Furnishing 
lodern Telephone Service to a Small 
ommunity at a Profit.” He explained 
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various economies which might be effected 
in small exchanges by the installation of 
modern up-to-date telephone equipment, 
advocating common battery service. 

“The Importance of Your Traffic De- 
partment” was the subject of a very in- 
teresting talk by H. B. Whatley, Dallas, 
toll traffic supervisor of the Southwestern 
Mr. Whatley showed 
by various illustrations that the traffic de- 
partment in a small exchange is just as 


3ell Telephone Co. 


important as any other department. Spe- 
cial attention, he urged, should be given to 
this part of the work in a small office be- 
cause the public comes in contact with the 
employes of the traffic department as often 
if not more so than with those of any 
other department. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
exhibited a moving talking picture which 
was very interesting to those present. It 
explained how a talking moving picture is 
made and reproduced on the screen. 

E. R. Meyers, Galveston, chief chemist, 
Construction 
Co., gave an illustrated talk on “Preserva- 
tive Treatment and Service Characteristics 
of Creosoted Pine Poles.” 


International Cresoting & 


The motion pic- 
ture used in connection with the talk 
showed how creosoted pine poles are pre- 
pared for market from the time they are 
in the forest until they are set in the 
ground ready for use. 

Wednesday afternoon the first session of 
the traffic conference met, being called to 
order at 2 o'clock. 

“Telephone Operating as a Profession” 
was the subject of a very instructive ad- 
dress by J. C. Paxton, McAllen, general 
manager, Rio Grande Valley Telephone 
Co. In his very entertaining manner, Mr. 
Paxton explained why telephone operating 
is and should be regarded as a profession. 
He offered many suggestions by which 
cperators might improve their efficiency 
and thereby help maintain the standard 
which has been reached in their profession. 

John E. Robbins, Jr., San Angelo, traf- 
fic superintendent of the San Angelo Tele- 
phone Co., was the next speaker on the 
program. His subject, “Small Office 
covered in detail the various 
and sundry duties of a chief operator and 


Operating,” 


He outlined 
methods by which such work could be 


cashier in a small exchange. 


carried on with the least effort and the 
greatest efficiency. 

“Improvement in Completion of Local 
Calls,” by William Swan, Dallas, connect- 
ing company service supervisor of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.,  fur- 
nished much valuable information for 
operators in the small exchanges whereby 
they might speed up the local service. 

H. T. Haley, Sherman, plant superin 
tendent, Northern Texas Telephone Co., 
addressed the meeting on “Proper Care of 
Switchboard Equipment.” Mr. Haley’s 
talk was directed principally to the opera- 
tors. He sought to teach them how they 
could better take care of the company’s 


5 


equipment which they use in their daily 
work. 

The first session of the traffic confer- 
ence was especially arranged for the opera- 
tors and managers from the small ex- 

















L. S. Gardner of Waco, Who Has Ably 

Served the Texas Association as Secretary 

for a Number of Years, Was Again Elected 
to That Position. 


changes, and the subjects of the various 
addresses covered those matters which are 
of much importance to them. The attend 
ance at this session was very gratifying 
and indicated that the program committee 
struck the keynote when it prepared the 
program especially for those from the 
small towns. 

The committee in charge of the enter 
tainment for the annual convention de 
parted from the usual procedure and 
changed the annual mid-day luncheon to a 
banquet in the evening, followed by a 
dance. 

On Wednesday evening 339 telephone 
people gathered for the annual banquet and 
entertainment. The music was furnished 
by the Hyman Maurice orchestra of the 
Texas Hotel. The toastmaster for the 
occasion was Sam I1. Shutt, Waco, general 
superintendent, Texas Long Distance Tek 
Robt. E. 


was the song’ leader and was in charge of 


phone Co. Sweeney, Ft. Worth, 
the special banquet entertainment. 
Col. J. E. 


president, 


Farnsworth, Dallas, vice 


Southwestern Bell Telephon 
Co., who has been in the telephone busi 
ness in Texas for the last 45 vears, en 
tering the service of the old Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Co, at Dallas is 
1885, was speaker of the evening M1 
Farnsworth, after stating that his remarks 
at the banquet were as one telephone mai 
to another and not in any way to be con 
sidered as coming from an official of the 
Southwestern Bell company, declared that 
he was well qualified to “reminisce.” Of 
the small group of company officials that 
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operated the company in 1885, he said, 
only one other is alive today, and he re- 
tired from active telephone service about 
15 years ago. 
In 1885, Mr. 
entire general office of the 
housed in two small rooms in Dallas. At 


Farnsworth recalled, the 


company was 
that time, there were only about 6,000 tele- 
phones in Texas and Arkansas, as com- 
pared to the more than 2,000,000 telephones 
in use in the two states today. The largest 
two states were 
located in Galveston, Houston, An- 
tonio, Dallas, Ft. Worth and Little Rock, 
Ark., about 500 


subscribers. 


then 


San 


exchanges in the 


each exchange having 

The only long distance line in the two 
states then ran from Dennison through 
Dallas to San Antonio via Austin, with a 
branch line to Ft. Worth. And while this 
line extended over this distance, the com- 
pany only promised satisfactory service for 
distances of less than 50 miles, he said, 
contrasting this with the present network 
of long distance lines that connects every 
hamlet in Texas with all other parts of the 
North American continent and with some 
foreign countries. 

The banquet was followed by the annual 
dance of the organization which 
attended by approximately 300 telephone 
people, their guests and friends. 

Thursday morning the last session of 
the traffic held. Lon J. 
Darley, Dallas, vice-president and general 
States Telephone Co., 
called the meeting to order and presided. 


was 


conference 


Was 


manager, Three 

















Cc. A. Shock of Sherman, Vice-President of 

the Northern Texas Telephone Co., Was 

Elected to Position of Vice-President of the 
Texas Association. 


The first speaker was Miss Anne Barnes, 
Des Moines, lowa, special traffic repre- 
sentative of United States Independent 
Association. The subject of 
Miss Barnes’ address was “Progress.” 
said of the 


Telephone 


“Many years ago it was 
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executives 
assumed a attitude 
their stated Miss 
“Now the telephone executives 
have learned to put into effect a meeting- 
the-public-demand attitude in their business. 
We are living in a ‘new’ age, when the 
requires each year a newer and 
more improved model than that of last 
year, whether it be 
radios, automobiles or telephones.” 

R. E. Glaze, Ft. Worth, district traffic 
chief, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
in speaking on “Improvement in Evening 
Toll told of steps to improve 
this service through closer supervision and 
improvement of the personnel. 

“Increasing Toll Revenue” was the sub- 
ject of a talk by Sam H. Shutt, Waco, 
general superintendent Texas Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co. Mr. Shutt explained 
numerous ways in which the toll business 
might be increased, outlining many meth- 
ods which might be used by the local oper- 


that its 
‘public-be-damned’ 


telephone industry 


towards customers,” 
Barnes. 


public 


washing machines, 


Service,” 


ating force. 

H. B. Whatley, Dallas, toll service su- 
pervisor of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., gave a short talk on “Improv- 
ing Per Cent Completed in Toll Calls.” 

The morning session closed with a brief 
talk to the operators by R. B. Still, presi- 
dent of the association. 

On Thursday afternoon the last general 
session of the convention was held to- 
gether with the business session. At the 
general session one subject was presented 
for discussion, “Importance of Rural Sub- 
scribers to an Exchange.” The discussion 
was divided into three sections. 

The first discussion was led by E. P. 
Seaman, Georgetown, district manager of 
the Southwest Telephone Co., the subject 
of which was “Best Methods of Serving 
Rural Subscribers.” 

Oscar Burton, Tyler, assistant to general 
manager, Gulf States Telephone Co., dis- 
cussed second division “Should City Sub- 
scriber Rates be Expected to Help Carry 
the ‘Cost of Rural Service?” 

The last “Should Rural Rates 
Be Such as to Carry the Cost of Render- 
ing the Service and Pay a Reasonable Re- 


division 


turn on the Investment” was discussed by 
Minor Corman, Dallas, district manager, 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 

The special resolutions committee con- 
sisting of C. A. Shock, Sherman, chair- 
man; Oscar Burton, Tyler, and J. C. Pax- 
ton, McAllen, appointed to prepare resolu- 
tions on the deaths of J. B. Earle, Waco; 
W. L. Webb, Sherman, and R. E. Rags- 
Collinsville, called upon for a 
report and presented the following resolu- 
tion: 


dale, was 


Whereas, it has pleased our Heavenly 
Father to remove from our midst, certain 
of our beloved associates during the past 
year and 

Whereas, it is the desire of the associa- 
tion to pay tribute to their long and faith- 
ful service in the field of Independent te- 
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lephony, this period of our program ha 
been set apart in honor of the memory oi 
the following members : 

W. L. Webb, for 20 years an employe oi 
the Northern Texas Telephone Co. at 
Sherman, first as collector and for the las 
15 years as local commercial manager, die: 

















John Y. Rust, President of the San Angelo 
Telephone Co., San Angelo, Will Again 
Serve the Association as Vice—President. 


on March 28, 1929, after an illness that ex 
tended over a period of one year and that 
made it necessary to give up his duties in 
the preceding January. No more loyal or 
faithful employe ever entered the telephone 
industry, and his going was a great loss 
to his associates. 

On Armistice Day, November 11, 1929, 
the Grim Reaper once more entered the 
ranks of the Northern Texas Telephone 
Co. and removed R. E. Ragsdale, who for 
23 years had been local manager of the 
company at Collinsville. Big-hearted, loyal 
and faithful, Bob, as he was known, had 
won a place in the hearts of his community 
and in the company he represented that 
can never be filled. He had not been pre 
viously ill and died from a heart attack. 

For the third time during the year the 
Angel of Death sought out one of our 
number in the person of J. B. Earle of 
Waco, who died on February 8 of this 
year. Known as the “father” of Inde- 
pendent telephony in Texas, for more than 
30 years Mr. Earle had battled in the front 
ranks of the cause he espoused; and no 
doubt to him, more than any other one per 
son in the state, is due the success to which 
this great industry has attained. He was 
one of the founders of the Texas Ind 
pendent Telephone Association and served 
it as president and in other official capaci 
ties at different times. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Earle was 
vice-president and a member of the bo 
of directors of the United States Inc 
pendent Telephone Association, which of- 
fices he had held for many years. In add 
tion to his telephone interests around W 
and in other Texas cities, Mr. Earle \ 
president of one of Waco’s largest bai 
and was engaged in agricultural purs 
very extensively. 

His death after a brief illness was 
great shock to his many friends in the t 
phone business over the entire Uni 
States; and his going was a distinct | 
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to his organization, to the community in 
which he lived and to the state at large. 

Be It Therefore Resolved, that we, the 
members of the Texas Independent Tele- 
phone Association, in convention assembled, 
hereby express our sorrow at the loss of 
these our honored members and express 
the hope that their splendid lives may ever 
prove examples for our guidance and that 
the battles they fought and the victories 
won may be an inspiration to us. 

Be It Further Resolved that a copy of 
these resolutions be spread on the official 
minutes of this meeting and that copies 
also be furnished the families of our de- 
parted friends and coworkers. 
convention 


The business session of the 


was called to order by President Still. The 
reports of the standing, special and con- 
vention committees were presented. 

The registration committee reported that 
there had been 359 people registered at 
the convention. The resolutions committee 
presented resolutions extending a vote of 
thanks to all who took part in the program, 
to the manufacturers and dealers for the 
to the Texas Hotel, Fort 
Chamber of Commerce and the 


splendid exhibits ; 
Worth 
newspapers in Fort Worth for services ren- 
dered and courtesies shown. A _ resolution 
was also presented thanking the officers of 
the association for the work they had done 
during the past year. All resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 

Invitations were extended by the Hous- 
ton Chamber of Commerce and the Tyler 
Chamber of Commerce for the association 
to hold its 1931 convention in those cities. 
D. W. Carlton, convention manager of the 
Fort Worth Chamber of was 
introduced and made a brief talk inviting 


Commerce, 


the organization to hold its next conven- 
tion in Fort Worth and he pledged the 
same service and courtesies heretofore ac- 
corded. 

After a brief discussion, a motion was 
made that the next annual convention be 
held at the Texas Hotel in Fort Worth, 
March 24, 25, 26, 1931. 
unanimously carried. 

A motion was made and unanimously 
carried electing these former Independent 
telephone people of 
membership: F. W. Greber, Cleveland, 
Ohio; J. W. Roberts, Goldthwaite, Texas; 
C. D. Longserre, Frankston, Texas; Mrs. 
J. M. Daniel, Georgetown, Texas; and E. 
W. Hilburn, Smithfield, Texas. 

Following the election of directors, the 
business session adjourned. 

A meeting of the newly-elected directors 
was held immediately following the close 
of the business session at which the officers 
for the ensuing year were elected. 


The motion was 


Texas to honorary 


Excellent Program Provided for 
Ohio Association Convention. 
The officers and committees of the Ohio 

independent 


Telephone Association an- 


1ounce that all is in readiness for the an- 
nual convention to be held at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel in Columbus on April 15, 
16 and 17, and results show that the great- 
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est care has been exercised to provide a 
program that will meet requirements for 
detailed and authoritative information upon 
matters of vital importance to the tele- 
phone industry at the present time. 

Among the subjects to come before the 
meeting will be the future of utilities tax- 
ation, of importance to telephone execu- 
tives in Ohio because of the adoption of 
a new tax amendment to the state con- 
stitution; the establishment of good public 
relations; the news of the national field; 
the ultimate plan for toll development and 
a discussion of Ohio’s utilities laws, and 
many other topics of interest, including 
operator’s problems. 

Convention attendants are urged to in- 
spect the exhibit of telephone products, 
equipments, supplies materials ar- 
ranged by the manufacturers, jobbers and 
service companies. These displays repre- 
sent the latest development in the various 
lines and will undoubtedly prove helpful 
in arranging a purchasing program for 
the coming spring and summer. 


and 


The program in full follows: 

Tvuespay, Aprit 15, 2:00 P. M. 
Welcome, by James J. 
Thomas, Mayor, Columbus. 

Response, by Dr. C. L. Jones, Athens. 

Annual report of the president, by J. 
Warren Safford, Troy. 

Annual report of the secretary-treasurer, 
by Frank L. McKinney, Columbus. 

Appointment of committees: Resolu- 
tions, Auditing, Election Tellers, Miscel- 
laneous. 

“Affairs in the National Independent 
Telephone Field,” by F. B. MacKinnon, 
president, United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Chicago, III. 

Nominations for six directors. 


Address of 


General Session. 
WepbNESDAY, Aprit 16, 10:00 A. M. 

“Your Rates and Costs for Employes’ 
Liability Insurance,” by C. I. Evans, chief 
actuary, Ohio Industrial Commission, Co- 
lumbus. 

“Plans for Future 
by Randolph Eide, vice-president, 
Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland. 

“The Taxation Program for 1931,” by 
S. E. Forney, former member state tax 
commission, Columbus. 

“Report on the I. C. C. Accounting Situ- 
ation,” by C. B. Russell, telephone account- 
ant, Columbus. 

“Report Covering Progress of the Ohio 
Study Into Toll Costs,’ by Gustav Hirsch, 
consulting engineer, Columbus. 

Reports of auditing and resolutions com- 
mittees. 

Round-table 
association 
brief talks. 

Election of six directors. 

WepneEspay, 6:00 P.. M. 

3anquet and dance. 

Tuurspay, Aprit 17, 10:00 A. M. 

“The Value of Good Public Relations to 
Utilities,” by C. A. Radford, public rela- 


Toll Development,” 
Ohio 


matters of 
topics and 


discussion of 
interest. Timely 


> 


tions officer, C. C. C. & St. L. Railway, 
Cincinnati. 
“The Carpenter Act in Practice,” by 


Grover C. Maxwell, Columbus. 
Net 


president, 


“Judicious Spending to Increase 
by J. E. Albert, 
Standard Public Service Co., 

“How 
ing from Improved Service,” | 


Black, 


Earnings,” 
Cleveland 
Communities Are Benefit- 
y Arthur O. 


Rural 


Peoples Telephone Co., Butler, Pa. 


“Preservative Treatment and Service 
Characteristics of Creosoted Pine Poles,” 
by R. E. Meyers, chief chemist, Interna 


tional Creosoting & Construction Co., Gal- 


veston, Texas. 


Traffic Conference. 
WepNESDAY, Aprit 16, 10:00 A. M. 
Reception committee : 

Mrs. Trevelle Jones, Lima. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. Sadie Dershmer, Warren. 

Miss Minnie Mackin, Norwalk. 

Opening of 
an, 


neer of the Utilities Service System, Lima 


Grace Peltier, Bellevue. 


conference, in charge of 


Stuart, trafic and equipment engi- 


“Is Our Work Organized?” by Mrs. 
Sadie Dershmer, chief operator, Warren 
Telephone Co., Warren. 

“System in Service,” by Mrs. Mar- 


cuerite Ammerman, chief operator, North- 
ern Ohio Telephone Co., Medina. 

“What's in a Plug?” by Miss 
Kiel, supervisor, Shelby Telephone Co. 

“A Chief Operator’s Duties in Connec 
tion with Public Relations,” by Mrs. Mary 
Cunningham, chief operator, Athens Home 
Telephone Co., Athens. 


Florence 


“Peak Loads,” by Miss Georgie Garver 
chief operator, Ohio Central Telephone 
Co., Wooster. 

“The Toll Center and Its Tributaries,” 
by Mrs. Nell Feldhake, toll chief operator, 
Lima Telephone Co., Lima. 

“Peg Counts, Their Use and How They 
Should Be Made,” by E. W. Lormor, toll 
traffic supervisor, Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 
Columbus. 


Relocation of Arrester Ground Re- 
moves Interruption to Service. 
1928, the 
State 
Gas & Electric Co. invariably lost its local 


Previous to the summer of 


Bennington division of the Twin 
exchange telephone service during 


thunderstorm or 


every 
disturbance on its high- 
tension lines, causing flashovers at its light- 
ning arresters or the opening of high- 
tension circuit breakers, according to Leon 
C. White, manager of the Bennington divi 
sion, in the Electrical World. 

Through the local 


telephone superintendent, it was arranged 


cooperation of the 


to have the ground on the telephone pro- 
tectors removed from the power substation 
and 
600 feet from the plant. 


carried out to a distance of about 
This change has 
resulted in the Bennington division having 
serious 


storm and aided the telephone company in 


telephone service through every 


preventing into its cable boxes 


surges 

















Here and There in Telephone Work 





The Magneto Exchange Repair- 
man: Phantom Circuit Continued 
3yv JoHN A. BRACKEN. 

A phantom circuit has the advantage of 
iour line wires for one circuit, thus de- 
creasing the transmission and lowering the 
electrical resistance. Fig. 1 shows the 
working arrangement of a phantom cir- 
cuit between two magneto exchanges; also 
the two physical or side circuits upon 
which the phantom is built: In order that 
the phantom circuit connections at each 
end may be readily seen at a glance, heavy 
lines are drawn between its connection to 

the several phantom 


phantom coil located in, say, line No. 1 at 
central office 4, a magnetic field will be 
produced in and around the core, as shown 
by the arrows on the ring. 

This magnetic field will set up induced 
alternating currents in the secondary wind- 
ing which will flow through the wires of 
the outside line No. 1 and through the 
secondary winding of the phantom coil 
located in central office B, where they in 
turn induce like currents in the primary 
winding of the same coil. The foregoing 
developments occur when a_ conversation 
takes place over a side or physical circuit. 


lows: Starting at the tip spring of the 
phantom jack in central office A, voice o1 
variable alternating currents will flow to- 
ward the outside line No. 1, entering the 
phantom coil at the center of the second 
ary winding. From this point they divide 
and flow toward the two line wires through 
each half of the secondary winding, thence 
through the two line wires to the second 
ary winding of the phantom coil located at 
central office B. 

Here the voice currents enter the coil 
and flow to the center strap, 4 and 5, where 
they reunite and flow over the phantom 





coils and the switch- 
board jack. 


CENTRAL OFFICE “A 


The type of ’phan- 


OUTSIDE LINE NO-1 





tom coil in most gen- 
eral use is known as 
toroidal. It consists 
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CENTRAL OFFICE B 
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that ringing - through Fig. 1. 
and speech transmis- 

sion are carried on without any difficulty 
owing to the coils being electrically bal- 
anced with regard to resistance and 
inductance. 

The primary windings of the phantom 
coils are connected in series at the ter- 
minal punchings, 2 and ‘7, by a_ short 
strap of copper wire, and the secondary 
windings are connected in series in the 
same manner at the terminal punchings, 4 
and 5, these connections being clearly 
shown in the diagram. 

It will be noticed that the turns of wire 
around the ring-shaped core, in both pri- 
mary and secondary, are in one direction. 
Now, if a variable alternating current 
flows in the primary winding of the 


It will be noticed that a wire, represented 
by a heavy line on the diagram, is con- 
nected at the strap, 4 and 5, connecting 
the center of the secondary winding on 
each coil. The connection at these points 
is the same at each central office: one wire 
from the secondary winding of the coil in 
the outside line circuit No. 1 connects to 
the tip spring of the phantom jack in the 
magneto switchboard, and the wire from 
the secondary wire of the coil located in 
line No. 2 is connected to the sleeve spring 
of the same jack. A drop is also shown 
connected to the phantom jack for the pur- 
pose of receiving the incoming signals on 
the phantom circuit. 

The phantom circuit operation is as fol- 


28 


Working Arrangement of a Phantom Circuit Between Two Magneto Exchanges. 


wire to the tip spring of the switchboard 
phantom jack in office B. 

From the tip spring, the circuit is com 
pleted through the switchboard cord, sub- 
scriber’s line and telephone set, in the 
regular way, returning to the sleeve of the 
phantom jack and thence through the other 
phantom wire to the center of the second 
ary winding of the phantom coil placed in 
the outside line circuit No. 2. From thi: 
point the phantom circuit is complete: 
through the outside line circuit No. 2, t 
the sleeve of the switchboard phantom jac 
in central office 4 in the same manner 4 
through line No. 1, as described. 

The arrows on the turns of wire su! 
rounding the magnetic ring cores show t! 
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direction of current flow when a side or 
physical circuit is in use, and all the other 
arrows show the direction of current flow 
in the phantom circuit. In this case the 
current in the primary winding is neutral- 
ized (rendered inactive) and no conversa- 
tions are heard between the phantom and 
the physical circuits. 

Phantom circuits 
through 


extended into central 
underground or aerial 
cables will usually produce crosstalk, unless 
the cable conductors forming the physical 


offices 


circuits are arranged in squad formation 
for phantom purposes. 

In ordinary telephone cables the two con- 
ductors forming a pair are symmetrically 
twisted together, which is equivalent to a 
series of regular transpositions. Although 
two physical circuits extended through an 
ordinary cable, and on which a phantom 
circuit is built would be transposed with 
respect to each other within the cable, 
neither of the two circuits would be proper- 
ly transposed against the phantom. 

In the special quadded type of telephone 
cable, each pair of conductors is twisted 
together; and in addition, 
are twisted, thus producing a condition of 
proper electrical balance between the two 
pairs of conductors. 

Transmission 


“ach two pairs 


circuits of 
which phantoms are built, due to the plac- 
ing of phantom coils in the physical or 
line circuits, cannot be completely elimi- 


losses on the 


nated; but by using very high grade ring- 
through and talk-through phantom coils, 
the loss will not be excessive and can be 
kept at a minimum if the condition of the 
line circuits is normal. 

The requirements of a properly working 
phantom circuit are as follows: 

1. It should be free from interference. 
Interference is an electrical disturbance 
introduced into a communication system by 
an extraneous source. Examples of inter- 
ference are: lightning, power systems into 
the telephone inductive interfer- 
ence due to the effect of one telephone cir- 
cuit on another, etc. 

2. Conversations or 
transmitted the physical 
circuits should not be heard on the phan- 
tom circuit. 


system, 


ringing current 


over either of 


current 
transmitted over the phantom circuit should 
not be heard in either of the side or physi- 
cal circuits. 
talk) and ringing current (called cross- 
ring) heard between either physical or 
phantom circuits are usually due to an 
unbalanced condition of the circuits. 

The cause of 
ringing may be a poor or rusty connection 
in One or more of the four line wires, a 
cuy wire or a tree ground, a protector 
cround at central offices, or 
perhaps a defect or other improper condi- 
tion in one of the phantom coils, such as 
a loose connection or electrically-unbalanced 
condition. The coils should be tested for 
a cross between the separate windings, and 


- ; : a 
3. Conversation and ringing 


Conversation (called cross- 


crosstalking or cross- 


one of the 


TELEPHONY 
grounds and_= short circuits. 

In order to obtain an electrical balance 
between the circuits for the prevention of 
crosstalk and cross-ring, it is very neces- 


for opens, 


sary to have the four wires of the physical 
circuits similarly located with reference to 
one another and all 
same lead and the earth. 
plished only by 
transposition arrangement. 

When equipment is available, 
comparison tests should be made of the 


other wires in the 
This 


means of a 


is accom- 
systematic 


testing 


four line wires of the physical circuits : 
1. Test the insulation resistance of each 
conductor. If found to differ appreciably 
—that is, the test indicates a lower insula- 
tion of one or more wires—those showing 
low insulation should be cleared of all 
leaks, such as tree interference, laying on 
crossarms, in contact with guys, etc. 


2. A conductor's loop resistance test 
should be made of each line wire by 
having some one at the distant central 


office connect the wires as requested. This 
test is very conveniently arranged in the 
following manner: 

Designate the four wires at the testing 
point as Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. With No. 1 as 
the common test wire, measure the loop 
resistance of Nos. 1 and 2, then that of 
Nos. 1 and 3, and Nos. 1 and 4. Finally 
measure the loop resistance of Nos. 2 and 
3. If there is a considerable difference 
between any one of the loop resistances, 
the trouble probably is in splice, a bad 
joint or in very rusty wire. 

In addition to the foregoing and other 
tests, the physical and phantom terminal 
apparatus in the central office should be 
inspected; that is, the wiring from the 
phantom coils to the distributing frame 
and the magneto switchboard examined for 
loose connections and other defects. 


Basketball Record of Home Com- 
pany Team, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The basketball representing the 

athletic association of The Home Tele- 

phone & Telegraph Co. at Fort Wayne, 

Ind., recently concluded a very successful 

The team succeeded in winning 


squad, 


season. 
18 contests during the season, while losing 
only seven. 

Some of the best teams in Fort Wayne 
and the surrounding territory went down 
in defeat before the 
accurate shooting of the Home company 
squad. Participating in the Y. M. C. A. 
Commercial League, an organization that 
included the best court talent available in 
the city, the telephone quintet won 12 
games while losing four. This record gave 
them place, behind the 
championship club. 

One of the bright features of the court 
season at the Fort Wayne company was 
the support given the squad by their fel- 
low employes. Every scheduled game was 
a signal for many of the employes to be 
in attendance. 


fast-passing and the 


second 


closely 


Progress of the team was 


2Q 


Home Phone 
News, the company’s house organ, carried 
accounts of the team’s games, its schedule 
and the league standing. 


followed with much interest. 


Players participating in the games. repre- 
sented practically every department of the 


company. They are: Wayne Link, Ford 





Basketball 
Telegraph Co., 
Recently Closed a Successful Season. 


Squad of Home 
Fort Wayne, 


Telephone & 
Ind., Which 


Weber, Orville Smith, Thomas Pillars, 
Charles Shoppell, Kenneth Doehrman, Wil 
bur Bobay, Walter  Brueckner, 
Smith and Manford Fordyce. Ed 


Bruce 
Meier, 
coach of the team last year, again acted 
in the capacity of manager and coach for 
the squad. 


Bell Stops Rural “Line” Calls for 
Advertising Purposes. 

Line calls on rural telephone lines for 
the purpose of advertising have been dis 
continued in lowa, according to S. W. 
Ellenwood, local manager for the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. at Sibley. 

“This does not mean that we refuse to 
put out line calls in case of emergency,” 
said Mr. Ellenwood. “Primarily, the line is 
not an advertising medium, and it has been 
used as such for some time. Farmers have 
been called to the telephone by a line call 
time and again to hear some advertising 
announcement of little or no interest, and 
the matter has reached a stage where only) 
about: half of the people listen. 

“Line calls will be used only for fire or 
burglar calls hereafter. However, if there 


is some announcement of supreme im 
portance to be made, of course our lines 
will be open for use. For instance, if the 
county fair had to postpone a program be 
cause of 


important 


weather, or some other equally 


matter were to come up, we 


would be glad to announce the fact. But 
we don't want the 


line calls to be a 


nuisance to subscribers.’ 
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Blanked for dial Monophones for‘manual use, as well as dial M 
phones, are available; so that no matter whether a factory has a P-A 
a‘P.A. B.X., ora P.B.X., there is a Monophone to fit its né 
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tories Use the Monophone— 
| Because It Aids Efficiency 


ODERN products are excellent in quality and reasonable 

in price—because present day manufacturers have over- 
looked no detail in waging their unceasing fight against waste. 
Wasted effort, wasted material, wasted time: and of these 
three the latter is probably the most important. Toward its 
elimination millions have been spent, with the result that 
production efficiency has been enormously increased, and 
consequent costs materially reduced. 


In this latter role, as a saver of valuable time, the Monophone 
stands pre-eminent. Monophones placed in strategic points 
throughout factories, through their very convenience and 
handiness, encourage telephoning in place of foot-power com- 
munication. In addition, many seconds are saved because of 
their efficient mechanical and transmission characteristics. 


Telephone executives will find that a personal demonstration 
of the Monophone to factory executives, will in most cases lead 
to the rental of additional extensions and increased new busi- 
ness—in many cases for organizations which would not have 
considered enlarging their telephonic facilities, but for the 
direct sales appeal exerted by the Monophone. 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
STROWGER AUTOMATIC DIAL TELEPHONE AND SIGNALING SYSTEMS 
Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Sales and Service Offices in All Principal Cities 


















GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago American Electric Company, Inc. . ‘ ‘ Chicago 
Ss inti _ nae = , sities - International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 
* + + Independent Sales and Engineering Co.,Ltd, 4 weomatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Liverpool 
: In Australasia ae ee A ic Teleph Ltd., Sydney The New Antwerp Telephone and Electrical 
P.. In Japan re ° ° Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo Works - . . . ° Antwerp 
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Metallicizing the Rural Telephone Plant 


Discussion of Advantages of Metallic Service, Which Far Outweigh the Dis- 
advantages of Increased Maintenance Costs—Some Important Points to Be 
Considered in the Question of Making Grounded Lines Metallic—Cost Studies 


The advantages of metallic rural tele- 
phone service as compared to grounded are 
many. In the order of their importance 
from. crosstalk ; 
inductive interference: (3) 
eliminates unbalance noises set up when a 
grounded line is connected to toll; (4) re- 


they are: (1) Freedom 


(2) reduces 


‘summer static 
noises’: and (5) eliminates the variable 


duces a negligible amount 


factor of ground-rod-earth resistance. 
Advantages of Metallic Circuits. 
Only a few thousand feet of paralleling 
open-wire grounded circuits will set up 
crosstalk sufficient to permit “overhearing” 
between lines. For short distances, how- 
ever, this effect is not objectionable as the 
“level” is low and secrecy is not expected 
nor necessarily required on rural lines; but 
with parallels of several miles, the cross- 
talk level rises to such magnitude as to 
greatly hamper “party 
lines” in effect become “community lines.” 
Merely making grounded lines metallic 
is sufficient to reduce this crosstalk ten- 


conversation and 


dency to a small proportion of its value 
with grounded circuits. This crosstalk re- 
duction results from bringing the two sides 
of a circuit closer together so that the 
“net” effect of electromagnetic or electro- 
static induction on the adjacent circuits is 


By B. C. Burden, 


Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
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Explanation: Most power line parallels setup Voltages between telephone wires and ground 
(e1 and €2) but which will not produce noise intelephone circuits if +h 
metallic and are of the same resistance and lea Kage to ground. Whena toll 
circuit having balanced power voltages on it 15 connected toa grounded 
circutt the Said Condition oF the toll circuit is upset and po 
noises will be heard on both circuits. 
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+o balance induced voltages 
From power Line. 


ey are 
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Fig. 2. 


Unbalance Condition Resulting from Connection of Long Toll Circuit to Grounded 


Telephone Line. 


much less than where the distance between 
the sides of a circuit is the distance be- 
tween wires and grounds, Fig. 1. 

Where high voltage (above 6,600 volts) 
parallels of more than a mile are en- 
countered, the noise induced in grounded 
lines is usually sufficient to make metallic 
lines a necessity, if even fair service is 
to be given. It is, of course, possible to 
obtain some relief from power induction 
on grounded lines by making the line metal- 
lic through the parallel and terminating in 
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inthis Figure it will be noted that the magnetic Field due to wire b induces 

a larger potential on wire c than does that due to wire a of the disturbin 
cweuitjhence a crosstalk current will be setup whose magnitude will depend 
upon the difference of potential setup in < from the two magnetic fields. 


From study of these wo fiqures 1s apparent that the greater the separation 
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the greater the resulting crosstuK. In grounded circutts this se aration 
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Fig. 1. 


Schematic Drawing Showing Relative Crosstalking Tendency of Grounded and 


Metallic Telephone Circuits. 
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repeating coils at each end of the parallel. 

The increasing spread of rural power 
supply lines will eventually force many, if 
not all, grounded lines to a metallic basis. 

One especially objectionable feature of 
grounded lines which are paralleled by 
power lines is their performance during 
times of abnormal faults on the power 
lines. An abnormal fault, such as a leak 
to ground on a power line, will in many 
cases induce high potential power noises in 
the adjacent telephone line, which in turn. 
because of their high level, spread to all 
telephone circuits that are on the same lead 
even though not involved in the parallel. 
In some cases an entire lead serving a 
large number of subscribers may be ren- 
dered completely unusable due to a minor 
fault (from a power company standpoint) 
on the power line. 

Metallic lines reduce the magnitude of 
the power induction for the same _ reasoris 
as previously explained in discussing cross- 
talk. However, it is necessary that the 
series resistance and leakage to ground oi 
the two telephone line wires be kept bal- 
anced, or excessive noise may develop in 
spite of the metallic circuit. 

Every telephone man has noticed the 
large increase in cresstalk and power noise 
that results whenever we connect a metal- 
lic and grounded line directly together, 
even though both lines by themselves are 
normally quiet. This effect is due to up- 
setting the balance of the metallic circuit, 
thus permitting noise and crosstalk cur- 
rents, which are normally balanced out, 10 
flow to ground over the unsymmetrical 
grounded circuit, Fig. 2. 

For this reason, whenever grounded lines 
are to be connected to toll circuits or long 
metallic rural lines which parallel power 
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lines, the cord circuits used should con- 
tain a repeating coil. The coil isolates the 
ground of the grounded line from the 
metallic line and yet permits the transfer 
of the voice currents from one line to the 
other. 

“Summer static” is the popping noise we 
hear on grounded lines during summer 
evenings and is caused by atmospheric elec- 
trical effects. While not usually of large 
magnitude, this effect nevertheless results 
in a definite impairment. 
Metallic lines are not entirely free from 
it, although it is usually but’ little more 
than noticeable on them. 

Anyone maintained 
rural lines through a dry season should be 
with the variation in 


transmission 


who _ has grounded 
resistance 
Nor- 
mally the resistance may be expected to 
range between 3 to 100 ohms; but if the 
soil gets dry and the rod is not properly 


iamiliar 
heween a ground rod and the earth. 


installed, the resistance may rise to a much 
higher value, thus affecting both transmis- 
sion and signaling. 

Disadvantages of Metallic Service. 

About the only disadvantage that can be 
charged against metallic farm circuits is 
the greater number of complete circuit in- 
terruptions that occur due to the 
proximity of the two sides of the circuit. 


will 


Grounded circuits may cross with one an- 
other but the subscribers can still talk and 
The obvious remedy 
and maintain the 


signal the operator. 
course, to build 
metallic open-wire plant so that shorts will 
be at a minimum. 
Should Metallic Service Be Given? 
Recognizing the fact that metallic serv- 
grounded, what 


is, of 


ice is far superior to 
should be done about 
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service at increased rates, it should be easy 
to get the approval of the “regulatory 
bodies” for the increased rates. 

Another method of handling the matter 
of grounded lines is for the telephone com- 
pany to decide for the subscribers what 
grade of service they should have, and 
then give them that service. The increased 
costs, if any, must, of course, be capital- 
ized and a compensatory rate asked for. 
This method, while correct from the view- 
point that the company should know best 
the manner of giving service, 
obviously is not wise from a public rela- 


telephone 


tions standpoint. 
Engineering Considerations. 
The first consideration in laying plans 
metal- 
lic basis is the desirability of subscriber 


for converting rural lines to a 


regrouping, either for purposes of getting 
a lower fill per line, or a hetter plant 
Regrouping 
best be studied by means of county maps 
mile equals 1 which 
the relative subscriber locations and tele- 


arrangement. changes can 


(scale—1 inch) on 
phone numbers have been spotted (Fig. 3). 

The line 
should not exceed 10, feasible 
should be limited to 8. 


number of subscribers per 
and if 
The most desirable 
advisable 
preference, but 
The 


subscribers to be grouped on one line are 


grouping may not always be 


because of subscriber 


should be followed when _ possible. 
encircled as shown in Fig. 3. 
After the 
pleted, the existing feed routes should be 
studied with a view to changing to new 
and better routes if such a change seems 
The number of 
existing and new wires to be placed in 


“regrouping map” is com- 


economically desirable. 





converting our 


grounded lines’ to 














metallic : te, —_ ] 
lf a company is in Bad 
the enviable position ie 
of having a large 
and net 


surplus 


earnings which en- 





Boone 





able paying an ade- 
quate return on the 
outstanding stock, 
the answer is mere- 











ly “do the job.” But 
where the rates are 
low and inadequate 








to care for existing 
capitalization, the 
matter of improving 











o¥ he 

















the rural service by 
making the lines all 
metallic circuits had 


Fig. 3 Exchange 
best be put on the option of the subscriber, 

The best method of doing this is to 
stuly. the increased investment required, 
and then set up a rural rate that will jus- 
tify this increase. The subscribers should 
then be solicited and the advantages of 
rural metallic service explained. If a ma- 
jority of the subscribers favor the better 


Record Map Showing Subscriber Regrouping. 


each mile should be marked on the map. 

A field inspection of the poles and wire 
should then be made to determine the con- 
dition of each, and notes compiled on the 
amount of new material required in each 
mile. 

If the wire is rusty and pitted, it should 
be replaced with new. If the existing poles 
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ees 
Fig. 4. Silent Signalling System for Rural 


Telephone Lines. 


are too small to carry the additional wire 
load, the lead should be strengthened either 
by intersetting (where long spans exist) 
or by building a new lead of the proper 
strength poles. 

The possibilities of reducing the number 
of wires required for metallic service by 
phantoming should be investigated. In 
general, phantom circuits can economically 
be placed where groups of two circuits are 
on the same lead for two miles or more. 

Phantoming of rural circuits will be 
found very satisfactory if a proper (though 
simple) transposition scheme is laid out to 
care for intra-group and adjacent circuit 
crosstalk* and if properly maintained. 

Another important consideration in the 
metallicizing of rural lines is the desira- 
bility of offering silent—central office sig- 
naling—and semi-selective ringing. 

“Silent operator signaling’ can be pro- 
vided by equipping the subscriber’s set 
with a push button which 
side of the generator when the subscriber 
wishes to signal the operator. None of 
the bells on the line is actuated when the 
button is depressed as they are across the 
line, whereas the central office drop is con- 
nected to one side of the line and ground, 
(Fig. 4). Unfortunately, this system can- 
not be used with phantomed lines. 

The use of silent signaling results in a 


grounds one 


transmission improvement as the subscrib- 
ers on the calling subscriber's line are not 
aware that a call is being made, and the 
large loss due to eavesdropping subscribers 
is, therefore, confined principally to the 
called subscriber’s line. One disadvantage 
of this system of signaling is the unbal- 
anced condition of the metallic line due to 
the drop being connected from one side to 
ground. This may result in excessive noise 
if a power parallel is involved. 

A semi-selective ringing system can be 
created by connecting half of the bells to 
each side of the metallic circuit and ground. 
Code ringing is used, except that the num- 
ber is preceded by HW’ or J and the regular 
two-party key used to select the proper 
side of the line. 

Exchanges equipped with four-party har- 
monic ringing could, by grouping eight 
subscribers per line, give full selective 

*TELEPHONY, Volume 94, No. 1, 
Principles of Transpositions.” 


“Some 
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ringing. This could be accomplished by 
assigning the four frequencies with a W 
and J prefix to designate which side of 
the line to ring on and using a reversing 
key to throw the ringing circuit to the 
proper side. 

One considerable disadvantage with ar- 
rangements for selective ringing is that the 
subscribers are prevented from signaling 
each other directly. 

The size pole required to carry a given 
number of wires varies with the spacing, 
height of pole, kind of pole timber, and 
“loading area.” Formulas are available by 
means of which the exact size pole re- 
quired to carry a given number of wires 
and withstand the defined storm loading 
with any desired factor of safety, can be 
determined. 

The accompanying table lists the size 
poles and recommended heights, and spac- 
ings, for various wire loads in storm load- 
For familiar with 
“storm loading,” information and a map of 


ing areas. those not 
the United States showing these areas is 
given in Bureau of Standard Handbook 
No. 10, which can be purchased from the 
government printing office in Washington 
for 60 per cent. 

It is not generally considered necessary 
to transpose rural circuits to reduce cross- 
talk as the amount of crosstalk experienced 
is usually not objectionable. This 
necessarily true if circuits are phantomed. 


is not 


When stringing new wire and making 
the line metallic an ideal opportunity is 
offered, however, to transpose the circuits 
at a small cost; and if the transpositions 
are properly laid out both freedom from 
crosstalk and immunity from present and 
future power induction can be obtained. 
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neighbors’ conversation, a severe handicap 
is placed on the grade of transmission that 
can be given over rural party lines. 

If the subscribers on the ends of long 
rural lines are to be able to talk to the 
end subscribers on the other long rural 
lines in the same exchange, or to toll, with 
good volume, then it is very essential that 
every effort be made to keep the various 
losses at a minimum. 

The items that tend to cause excessive 
losses are: Too many subscribers per line 
(more than 10), long lengths of small 
gauge cable, loops longer than ten miles. 
and most important of all the loss caused 
by eavesdropping subscribers. The mag- 
nitude of this latter loss can best be appre- 
ciated from the following figures which 
represent the effect of a variable number 
of receivers off the hook on a typical party 
line, as determined by actual test: 
Relative Amount of 

Energy Reaching 

Operator from 


Number of 
Eavesdropping 
Receivers 


Off Hook. End Subscriber. 
0 1 
1 ly 
2 14 
3 Ig 
4 1/16 


The reduction in volume represents the 
effect between the end subscriber and the 
operator with intermediate receivers of the 
hook. 

It is evident from the foregoing figures 
that it would be impracticable to provide 
plant which would give the proper trans- 
mission with a number of receivers off the 
hook. However, until some means is 
available to reduce the loss caused by addi- 
tional receivers across the line, it is very 
essential that as large a transmission mar- 

















Storm Loapinc AREA. 
—— Heavy —— oe ~—ee J ght oa 
Poles Pole Poles Pole Poles Pole 

Wire per length,Class, Wire per length,Class, Wire per length, Class, 

load. mile. ft. ins. load. mile. ft. ins. load. mile. ft. ins. 
Northern or Eastern Cedar— 
1- 2 35 16 5 1- 2 30 16 5 1- 2 30 16 4 
3- 4 35 16 5 3-4 30 16 5 3- 4 30 16 4 
5- 6 35 16 6 5- 6 35 16 5 5- 6 30 16 5 
7-10 35 16 6 7-10 35 16 5 7-10 35 16 5 
11-12 40 20 6 11-12 40 20 5 11-12 35 20 5 
13-14 40 20 6 13-14 40 20 5 13-14 35 20 5 
15-20 45 20 6 15-20 40 20 5 15-20 35 20 5 
( “rec S( ted Yelk WwW Pine 

-2 30 16 5 1- 2 30 16 4 1- 2 30 16 4 
3- 4 30 16 5 3-4 30 16 4 3- 4 30 16 4 
5- 6 35 16 5 5- 6 30 16 5 5- 6 30 16 4 
7-10 35 16 5 7-10 30 16 5 7-10 30 16 5 
11-12 40 20 E 11-12 35 20 5 11-12 35 20 5 
13-14 40 20 E 13-14 35 20 5 13-14 35 20 5 
15-20 45 20 E 15-20 40 20 E 15-20 35 20 5 








Fig. 5. Suggested Pole Sizes for Rural 


While space does not permit going into 
detail in regard to transposition design, a 


simple non-phantomed scheme which can 
be applied uniformly between section cor- 
ners is shown in Fig. 6. This scheme will 
co-ordinate with power lines, when trans- 
positions are placed as shown. 

Because of the inherent propensity of 
rural their 


subscribers to eavesdrop on 


gin as is economically feasible be provided. 
Higher efficiency transmitters using three 


Open-Wire Leads. 


dry cells is one method of compensating 
for the longest loops. The use ofa hook 
latch to reduce the loss caused by eaves- 
dropping sets as well as battery consump- 
tion, is also of some benefit. 

Wire of .104 copper, which costs ap- 


proximately double the price of .109 iron 
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10 Wire Telephone| Lead 
Note Transposttions fall 
at 4 -/,-% points in each mile | 


| Single Phase Power |Line 


Three Phase Power ine 


fle ———__ = — —\i\@ ———_—-#4-————+1 |. ¢g — 


Fig. 6. Transposition Scheme for Tele- 

phone Rural Leads of Ten Wires or Less. 

Power Transpositions Should Be Placed in 
Paralleling Power Lines as Shown. 


wire, is one solution of providing a better 
grade of transmission on rural lines. Cop 
per has the advantage of long physical lift 
and constant transmission, whereas iron has 
a rather short life (comparatively) and 
field tests have indicated that the transmis- 
sion equivalents or losses of typical .109 
iron rural circuits approximately doubl 
20 years. 

Many companies have gotten away from 
the changing 


transmission characteristics 


and relative short life of iron wire by the 
adoption of the Copperweld type wire. An 
initial transmission gain (as compared to 
iron), constant transmission over a period 
and high strength are 
with this wire. 

A cost 


of years, obtained 
study of the economy of using 
copper, Copperweld, or iron wire should 
take into account the resulting transmission 
improvement and the effect it might have 
on the increased use of toll by farmers, as 
well as the reduced maintenance costs on 
the wire having the greater tensile 
strength. 

The advantages of metallic service far 
outweigh the disadvantages of increased 
maintenance costs, and every company giv- 
ing grounded service should consider a con- 
version to metallic. Put it up to the sub- 
scribers if necessary, but sell them on the 
idea of a superior service at a slight in- 
crease in price. 
cram metallic 
or merely ask them if they want anothe 
kind of service costing more money. 

If they can be sold on the merits of 


Don’t attempt to either 
service down their throat. 


r 


metallic service, get busy and give them ‘ 
real job. 
good standard material, put up lines ac- 


Make your plans on paper, get 


cording to current construction practices; 
and remember that subscribers judge scrv- 
ice principally by operator efficiency, trans 
mission, and number and length of service 
interruptions. The last two will be eet 
good or bad, depending upon the kinc 0! 


a construction and maintenance job y 








Telephone News Items From Europe 


Some Illustrations of Service Rendered by English Operators on Transatlantic 


Calls — New Automatic Exchanges Opened in London During 1929 


- The 


Value of Telephone Extensions—Opening Service on the Channel Islands 


By “Telephony's” Special London Correspondent 


The British telephone service receives at 
all times its full share of criticism and 
For this it 
kas itself perhaps to blame, for the tradi- 


hardly its fair meed of praise. 


tion of government service is against any 
kind of seli-advertisement, and only rarely 
are we vouchsafed an inside glimpse of its 
achievements. 

Smart Sleuth Work by Operators. 

So it happens that although the British 
service can furnish many instances of out- 
standing good ‘work, it is usually to the 
“other side’—to you—that we go if we 
wish to quote any. Occasionally, however, 
a corner of the curtain is drawn—and here 
we have a bunch of instances to show that 
in the matter of tracing down transatlantic 
personal calls, at any rate, we on this side 
are, after all, not so very far behind. 

A call for a prominent business man 
was received in London. Inquiry elicited 
the bare fact that he had 
Southampton for the day. 


gone to 
It happened 
that a complimentary luncheon was being 
given that day on board the Leviathan at 
Southampton docks, and that this fact had 
been brought to the operator’s notice 
through the arrangements that had been 
made to link up the Leviathan with the 
telephone, system, with a view to an ad- 
dress being given from New York over the 
ransatlantic service. 

The association struck the operator. She 
called up the Leviathan and inquired if the 
man in question was there—and there he 
proved to be. He was accordingly sum- 
moned to the telephone, and the call 
completed. 

In the second instance, a call was put 
through from St. Louis, Mo., for a man 
who had lived in a remote village in Scot- 
land, but who, so the local authorities re- 
rted, had died. The caller said he would 
e to speak to the man’s executors, but of 


heir names and whereabouts he knew 
iothing. The London operator called up 

local town clerk and from him ob- 
ned the information. The 
caller from St. Louis was then put through 


the executors. 


necessary 


In a third case, the clue was even more 
eve. A call was received from New 
rk for “Major Blank of the British 
Inquiry was made from the War 
(‘fice as to the whereabouts of all the 
ajor Blanks on the War Office list. 
ere were, it appeared, 12, 6 of whom 
\\ere in this country, but their addresses 
vere not available. 
The leading naval clubs 
re called up to find if any of the six 


sea 


\rmy.” 


and military 


were members; and, if so, whether it was 
known if any of them had any association 
One of the clubs 
affirmative, and as _ its 


with the “calling party.” 
replied in the 
Major Blank happened to be in the club 
at the time, the call was put through to 
him within 20 minutes of the 
demand. 


original 


The fourth instance is of a somewhat 
different kind. 
America for the Edinburgh branch of an 
American firm. 


A call was received from 


Inquiries in Edinburgh 
showed that the firm was in neither the 
telephone nor the local directory. A search 
was made through the outstanding tele- 
phone orders, and it was discovered that 
the branch was still in process of establish- 
ment, and the telephone had not yet been 
installed. 

The telephone order form, however, gave 
the address, and communication was estab- 
lished with a subscriber in an adjoining 
office. He was good enough to advise the 
occupants of the new -office to communi- 
cate with the exchange: The manager 
happened to be out, but, after further tele- 
phone search, he was ultimately traced to 
the lounge of an Edinburgh hotel and the 
call completed. 

London Goes Automatic. 

The controller of the London telephone 
service in his annual report states that 
during the past year 16 new automatic ex- 
changes have been opened, providing for 
an equipped capacity of 80,000 lines. Appa- 
ratus is being installed in eight further 
exchanges, and these will provide for a 
further 32,000 lines. 

Equipment specifications have been issued 
for six exchanges having a combined initial 
capacity of 31,000 lines, while preliminary 
arrangements are in hand for other ex- 
changes, bringing the total of automatic 
exchanges to be constructed in London 
during the next five years to 47. 

Bathroom Talk with New York. 

Miss Fields, the well-known 
British has just built herself a 
London house of:which she speaks as “the 
It is 
a house of many delights, but the feature 
most germane to the present letter is that 
there is in it an automatic telephone ex- 


Gracie 


actress, 


Home of My Dreams Come True.” 


change with a telephone in every room. 
Both she and her husband, Archie Pitt— 
himself a notable producer and actor—are 
inveterate telephone users. Mr. Pitt voices 


his opinion thus: 

“It is a commonplace to say that nobody 
who has ever had a telephone in his home 
will do without one again. I 
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would go 


further and say that, if you have ever had 
a telephone in your bathroom, you will 
never bathe again in a telephoneless: room. 
As for a telephoneless bedroom, the idea 
isn’t conceivable. 

“Only the other night, we wanted to 
ring up a friend in New York. I didn't 
know her number, but I set the New York 
exchange to find her. When they put he: 
through I was in my bath, Gracie was in 
different bed 


three friends in 


rooms—but 


bed, and 
we all spoke and listened to 
our friend on the 
Atlantic. We spoke in turns; and in the 
end we all spoke at once. 


other side of the 


“We don't do that sort of thing every 
day, of course, but we do find that for all 
manner of 


purposes—social, domestic and 


professional 





the telephone’s the thing.” 
Telephone for Channel Islands. 
The Postmaster General now announces 
that the negotiations 
authorities of 


with the telephone 
Jersey and the Channel 
Islands for the opening of a public tele- 
phone service between Guernsey, Jersey and 
the mainland are practically concluded. An 
existing cable will be used, but its division 
and lengthening, together with the neces- 
sary work in land connections will take 
some time to complete. 

In a recent letter, it may be recalled, 1] 


noted the fact that at a meeting of the 


Chamber of Commerce it had 
been mentioned that the cable to be used 


Guernsey 


secret war cable laid during the 
war from Dartmouth to lrance and lying 
not far from Jersey. 
Choosing a Record by Telephone. 
An enterprising gramophone dealer in 
Sunderland has introduced a useful inno- 


Was a 


vation. A customer who wishes to buy 


without the trouble 


of visiting the shop can, if he puts through 


gramophone records 
a telephone call to the dealer, be switched 
over to a special booth containing an 
extension telephone. 

Here an assistant puts on the instru- 


ment a number of records for approval, 


and those selected are delivered at once 
by messenger. 


La Voix 


A play in which the entire cast consists 


Humaine. 


of one woman and a telephone is being 
produced in Paris at the Comedie Fran 
caise. M. Jeane Crockteau has not been 
content with merely an incidental use of 
the telephone. His Voix 


Humane,” is in its entirety one end of a 


drama, “La 


telephone conversation—that of a woman, 
who, deserted by her lover makes a pas 
unsuccessful 


sionate but appeal to him 
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over the telephone to abandon his contem- 
plated marriage and return to her. 

The actress, Mme. Berthe Bovy, is a 
brilliant example of how personality can 
The play 
should make an excellent broadcast. 

Walking Telephones. 


It is quite customary today, as the train 


be “got over” on the telephone. 
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steams into the station at Naples, to see 
several heads protrude from their various 
carriage windows and hear voices calling 
for a telephone. The telephone arrives at 
full speed in the hands of a uniformed 
attendant, whose arm is wound about by a 
long piece of flex. The attendant unwinds 
the flex from his arm, and fixes the plug 
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into the nearest oi the numerous telephv ix 
connections in the wall of the station, 

This is Italy’s latest convenience for th 
traveling public. A sum_ equivalent 
about two cents is demanded, and perhays 
a little more is expected, despite the accus- 
ing eyes of Mussolini that gaze down from 
the station walls on the transaction. 








Personal Notes from 


the Field 





Albert B. Elias, first vice-president of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., on 
March 25 was elected president to succeed 
E. D. Nims, who became chairman of the 
board. Mr. Nims has headed the South- 
western company for more than 10 years, 
the last five of which Mr. Elias has been 
first vice-president. 

Unlike Mr. Nims, who entered the tele- 
phone industry as a financial organizer, 
Mr. Elias has risen through the ranks of 
the Bell system which he entered 30 years 
ago as a galvanometer tester. Before be- 
coming a telephone man, he had wide train- 
ing and extensive experience as an elec- 
trical engineer, having built plants, over- 
installed 
equipment in many cities in the East, in 
the far West and in two countries of South 
America. 


hauled properties, and electric 


After having won his spurs with the 
New York Telephone Co. and as a repre- 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in supervising construction 


sentative of the 


projects on the Pacific coast, Mr. Elias 
went to the Southwestern company in 1913 
as general plant superintendent for Texas. 
Ile became successively general manager 
for Texas, second vice-president, and in 

















Albert B. Elias, Recently Elected President 

of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 

Succeed Mr. Nims, Was Formerly the Com- 
pany’s First Vice-President. 

















E. D. Nims, Retired President of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Now 
Serves as Chairman of the Board. 


1926, first vice-president, in which office he 
has been executive operating official for 
the company. 

He is a director in the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Co., in the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce, a member of the St. Louis 
Industrial Club, vice-president of the Glen 
Echo Country Club, and a member of the 
Bogey, Racquet and Noonday Clubs, all of 
St. Louis, and the Dallas Athletic Club. 

Mr. Elias, whose ancestors came to the 
United States from Wales, was born in 
Springbrook, Pa. He is a bachelor, and 
lives at the Congress Hotel in St. Louis. 

The retirement of Mr. Nims as president 
rounds out another chapter in one of the 
which have 
attended the growth of the nation-wide 
Bell communications system. 


most interesting careers 
He got into 
the telephone business at Perry, Okla., in 
1898 as one of three partners who aspired 
to link together with 36 miles of wire 
three little towns of the then Indian ter- 
ritory in what for that day was a most 
ambitious project. 

genius who 
assembled the units and built the South- 
western Bell 


He was the organizing 


Telephone Co. of today, 
which serves 1,353,000 telephones in Mis- 


Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. His 


sour, 
financial sagacity has long 
been recognized throughout American tele- 
phone circles and is held in great respect 
in the councils of the Bell system. 

Direct supervision of the operations of 
the Southwestern company will remain 
where it was placed about a year ago, with 
Vice-Presidents A. C. Stannard and IF 
M. Hoag. Mr. Stannard heads the engi- 
neering, plant and traffic departments, and 
Mr. Hoag is in charge of the commercial 
and associated activities. 

L. D. Richardson, general manaver « 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. in 


I 


North Dakota with headquarters at largo, 
after 43 vears in the telephone business 
retired on April 1. I. G. Carll, now assist- 
ant general manager, will succeed him. 
Mr. Richardson telephone 
work at Janesville, Wis., in March, 1887 
just 12 years after the invention of the tel 


began his 


ephone. He became district manager at La 
Crosse, Wis., in 1891 and remained there 
until 1903, when he went to the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Minneap- 
olis as general superintendent. 

In. 1906 there were a number of isolated 
telephone independ- 


companies operating 











t. D. Richardson, for the Past 24 Yes 

Prominent in the Telephone Industry ‘" 

North Dakota, Has Retired After 43 Yeo"s 
in the Business. 
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n 


April 12, 1930. 


ently in North Dakota. Mr. Richardson 
suggested to them that they merge into a 
single organization. Three months later 
the North Dakota Independent Telephone 
Co. was organized with Mr. Richardson as 
general manager. When the North Da- 
kota company was taken over by the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., he became 
division manager. He was appointed gen- 
eral manager in 1928. 

During the 24 years that Mr. Richard- 
son has been in North Dakota, the num- 
ber of telephones there increased from 34,- 
000 to 90,000. 

The telephone was first introduced into 
the state in the spring of 1881, just five 
years after its invention. The first tele- 
phone exchanges in the state were started 
Grand Forks, Bismarck and 
Jamestown during 1882, all at about the 
same time. 


in Fargo, 


There were approximately 300 
subscribers served from these exchanges. 
I. G. Carll, for the past several months 
assistant general manager the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. in North Dakota 
has succeeded L. D. Richardson as general 
manager, with headquarters at Fargo. 

Mr. Carll has had wide experience in 
telephone work over a period of 18 years. 
He started as a clerk in the office of the 
telephone company at Des Moines in 1912. 
A few years later he went to Perry, Iowa, 
as local manager. 

Among the positions he has held since 
then have been those of district manager 
for the company in Iowa and division man- 
ager in Minnesota from 1925 to 1928. He 
relinquished a position on the staff of the 
vice-president in charge of operations in 
Omaha to become assistant general man- 
ager of the company in North Dakota, on 
January 1 of this year. 

H. B. Hamline, who has 


charge of the line and service department 


been in 
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1. G. Carll, New General Manager of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for North 
Dakota, with Headquarters at Fargo. 


Galva, IIL. 
for some years past, has resigned his posi- 


of the Galva Telephone Co., 


tion and will operate his farm near Good 
Hope, in McDonough county, Ill. He has 
been employed by the telephone company 
for about 13 years and for the greater 
part of the time was foreman. 

Max F. Hosea, of Indianapolis, Ind.., 
well known Independent telephone man 
and former secretary-treasurer of the In- 
diana Telephone Association, was married 
in late February to Mrs. Lillian Z. Elliott, 
of Newcastle, Ind. Mrs. Hosea is the prin- 
cipal owner of the Newcastle Courier. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hosea have taken up their resi- 
dence in Indianapolis. 

C. W. Morse, a former official of the 
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Associated Telephone Utilities Co. of Elk- 
hart, Ind., has been appointed assistant to 
Harry B. Crandell, general manager of the 
Sureau County Independent Telephone Co., 
Princeton, Ill. He will have supervision 
over the accounting division. 

Mr. Morse has been connected for many 
years with the utilities industry as man- 
ager of light and 


power and _ telephone 


properties. During the last 15 years he 
served as general manager oi the Steuben 
County Telephone Co. of 
When _ that 
summer by the Associated Telephone Utili 


Angola, Ind. 
property was purchased last 
ties ‘Co., he was transferred to the genera! 
fices in Elkhart. 


Morse was 


Prior to the war Mr. 
connected with the Detroit 


Edison Co. for 13 months. 


Obituary. 
Mrs. Mary D. Sheerin, 


Simon P. 


widow of 
Sheerin, formerly president of 
the Indianapolis 
New 


dianapolis, Ind., and at one time secretary 


Telephone Co. and the 
Long Distance Telephone Co., In 
of the Democratic National committee, died 
recently while traveling in Nice, France 
She with two daughters went abroad in 
January. A week before her death she 
suffered a heart attack. 

Mr. Sheerin, one of the most prominent 
men identified with the early Independent 
telephone movement, died on June 20, 1905, 
during the national Independent telephone 
convention being held at the -\uditorium 
Hotel, Chicago. He was starting the re- 
sponse to the address of welcome when he 
suddenly collapsed and died instantly. 

Great credit was given Mr. Sheerin for 
the progress made in Indiana in the earl) 
days by the Independent interests, and a 
genuine loss was sustained by his death. 
He was always one of the prime movers 


in convention matters, state and national. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Hearings in State-wide New York 
Telephone Co. Rate Lease. 


Cross-examination of Professor Henry 


arl Riggs, an expert witness for the 
iblic, occupied a considerable portion of 
the hearings last week in the New York 
'elephone Co. rate case in New York 
City. 

concerned 


Professor Rigg’s testimony 


e relationship between salvage property 


tired and the first cost of the property in 

effort to show that the telephone com- 
ny had under-estimated the amount of 
lvage and had set aside too much for de- 
‘eciation charges each vear. Frequent dif- 


rences of opinion were heard in testi- 


ony concerning the salvage value of 


plants being retired for newer projects. 


Mark M. 


Jones, who described himself as a consult- 


A “surprise” witness was 


ing economist of 51 Madison avenue, New 
York. 


or indirect relation to the telephone com- 


He asserted that he had “no direct 


pany, never have had, and own no tele- 
phone securities.” 

“Few telephone users.” he said, “would 
waste time opposing a 10 per cent return 
on a valuation over which there might be a 
difference of opinion as great as 25 per 
cent of the total alleged investment if they 
could be satisfied that the fundamental 
economics of the situation were not being 


otherwise tampered with.” 


Mr. Jones declared that telephone serv- 


ice in New York City was better than at 
any time in the last ten years; that the 
value of the service has steadily increased 
and has been much greater in proportion 
than the change in rates made or in issue. 
He commended the management of the 
company, declaring that the service might 
easily be found to be worth 200 or 300 per 
cent of what it was worth to the user ten 
years ago. 

“Certain public authorities prominent in 
these proceedings have not acted with 100 
per cent support from the so-called public,” 


he continued, “nor does it even appear to 


a bystander that they can show grounds 
for their position and attitude other than 


politics. I desire to be on record, even if 
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entirely alone, as one telephone user in the 
city of New York whom the corporation 
counsel does not represent. 

“To the bystander it appears that this 
telephone case can not be entirely disasso- 
ciated from the attempt now being made 
over a wide front in the relations between 
governments and business in the United 
States to substitute the ball and chain of 
politics for the intelligent and carefully ad- 
justed counter-balance weight of eco- 
nomics.” 

Strong objection was made to the state- 
ment of Mr. Jones going on the record. 

Van Namee, 
George R. Lunn and Neal Brewster ruled 
that it could statement of a 
citizen interested in the case. 


Commissioner George R. 


stand as a 


A. D. Welch, vice-president of the com- 
pany, in cross-examination by Mr. Hilly 
admitted that the expected decrease in calls 
in the financial district was a contributing 
factor in arriving at the new rates. He 
explained, however, that the estimated re- 
duction of calls in Wall Street was not 
the sole factor in devising 
Manhattan. 


rates for 


Mr. Welch said the call rate for 1926 
was 5.35 while the rate for 1929 was 
5.56, the highest on record. The call 


rate for 1930, he said, was estimated at 


5.37 as a result of business depression. 

In explaining increased expenditures of 
the company during the past few years, 
Mr. Welch justified the use of $624,000 in 
1929 for canvassing on the ground that “a 
’ should expend funds 
Corporation Counsel J. 
W. Hilly, of New York City, pointed out 
that, while the company spent $1,441,000 
on advertising in 1929, its plans called for 
the expenditure of $1,779,000 this vear. 
He asked Mr. Welch to explain the in- 
crease of $338,000. 

“T believe it is necessary to advertise,” 
Mr. Welch replied. “The amount of 
money spent by this company for adver- 
tising is comparatively small. 


progressive business’ 
to improve sales. 


“Some is directed toward the extension 
of the company’s business; some toward 
information for the public so that it might 
make the best use of the service; some is 
purely institutional; some is for toll busi- 
ness, and some is incident to the introduc- 
tion of the new rate schedules. A great 
part of our advertising is done in news- 
papers.” 

Through Archibald S. B. Little, me- 
chanical engineer and city’s witness, Mr. 
Hilly placed in the record 12 charts of 
figures in an attempt to show that the in- 
rates Mr. Hilly 
was no necessity for setting 
aside an accrued depreciation reserve when 


creased were excessive. 


said there 
the company’s returns each year provided 
other means for meeting actual retirement 
needs. 

Mr. Little testified from the charts that 
the company had increased its accrued de- 
preciation reserve from $10,615,991 in 1919 
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to $204,945,692 in 1927 on the basis of 5 
per cent interest and to $229,771,549 at 7 
per cent interest. 

If the company charged subscribers only 
$19,883,000, he said, as cited in its pro- 
visional estimate as necessary to retire de- 
preciated plant and apparatus in 1930 in- 
stead of $32,000,000 that it was said it 
would charge, the company would receive 
a return of 7.81 per cent on its investment, 
even if estimated on the old rates. 

Edward L. Blackman, counsel for the 
company, objected to the exhibits, but 
Commissioner George R. Van Namee, on 
behalf of the commission, accepted them 
“for what they are worth.” 

Mr. Blackman contended in his objec- 
tions that the court had held that the com- 
pany required a certain amount of working 
capital in connection with the number of 
stations the company had in 1928 and that 
the company was entitled to the same pro- 
portionate amount of working capital in 
connection with the 
stations today. 


greater number of 

“Mr. Little has made no increase in the 
working capital between 1928 and the pres- 
ent,” Mr. Blackman said, “although the 
company has 25 per cent more property in 
stations today than it had in 1928.” 

In objecting to revenue figures offered 
in the charts by Mr. Little, Mr. Blackman 
contended that the company was setting 
aside 4.8 per cent of its property each year 
to take care of retirements. He said this 
was done pursuant to the _ so-called 
“straight-line” depreciation methods the 
company was directed by the commission 
to follow. 

Mr. Little, he said, was proposing to 
substitute the actual amount of retirement 
instead of the amount of money the com- 


pany had set aside on the straight-line 
basis. That, Mr. Blackman continued, 


would give rise to steadily increasing rates 
instead of stable rates because the property 
is new and actual retirement will get 
heavier each year as the property grows 
older. 


Supreme Court Holds Commission 
Order Not Unreasonable. 


The Supreme Court of Ohio, in an order 
issued February 5, 1930, in the case of the 
Beaver Telephone Co. v. the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission, held that where the 
commission had found certain territory 
was the scene of a dual telephonic develop- 
ment and was not preempted by one com- 
pany, and ordered another company to give 
service to applicants in such territory, the 
order was neither unreasonable nor 
lawful. 

The court found that certain residents 
of a school district had filed an applica- 
tion with the commission asking that the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. be permitted to 
furnish service to them and that the 
Beaver Telephone Co. be notified of that 
proceeding. The Bell filed an 


un- 


company 
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answer stating that the Beaver company 
was furnishing service in that locality and 
that the Bell company had not held itself 
out as furnishing service therein. 

The Beaver company intervened and op- 
posed the application, claiming that it had 
preempted the territory and was giving 
adequate service. It appeared that, some 
years before, both companies had come to 
an understanding whereby a dividing boun- 
dary line in the district was to mark their 
activities, but this line 


separate was ig- 
nored by both companies. 
The commission therefore found that 


the territory was the scene of a dual tele- 
phonic development and was not pre- 
empted by the Beaver company. The com- 
mission ordered the Bell company to give 
service to residents of the district. Both 
companies excepted to the order but only 
the Beaver company applied for a rehear- 
ing, which was denied, and that company 
was the only one prosecuting error. 

The court stated that it could not say 
that the commission erred in its findings 
or that its order was unreasonable or un- 
lawful. 


Indiana Company Brings Action 
in Circuit Court. 

The Whitley County Telephone Co. of 
Columbia City, Ind., has begun action in 
the circuit court there against the Indiana 
Public Service Commission asking that 
orders of the commission to require the 
company to restore toll connection with the 
Northern Indiana Telephone Co. of North 
Manchester, Ind., be set aside. 

The Columbia City company alleges the 
public service commission erred in over- 
ruling the Whitley county company’s mo- 
tion to dismiss the petition of the North- 
ern Indiana Telephone Company by reason 
of the fact that the Whitley company is 
adversely affected by this order and that 
the order in itself is unreasonable, unlaw- 
ful and void and should be set aside. 


Lincoln Company Asks Increased 
Rates in Hastings Area. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has applied to the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission for authority to increase 
its rates at its Hastings exchange and in 
the Hastings 
cludes 


exchange area, which in- 
the towns of Glenvill, Hansen, 
Juniata, Pauline and Prosser. The com- 
pany says that its revenues last year were 
$160,907, which included $22,807 as the 
25 per cent commission for originating 
toll messages, $140,007 exchange revenues 
and $3,851 from miscellaneous 
against which is to be charged a licensee 
charge of $2,423.65. 


Expenses 


sources, 


were $160,907, 


leaving ut 


$3,334, which is less than 1 per cent of ‘he 

book cost of the property in place. It e:ti- 

mates that the rates asked for will giv- 4 
(Please turn to page 44.) 
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(xeo-pine 


CREOSOTED SOUTHERN PINE 


TRADE MARK REG 








The name Creo-Pine on Creosoted 
Scuthern Pine is more than a 
trademark. It is a pledge of hon- 
est, accurate manufacture and rigid 
inspection from standing tree to 
finished product. Back of it are 
twenty-two years of wood pre- 
serving experience. 


For Tomorrow’s Voice Highways 


Larger and larger cables and ever in- strongest of common pole woods. Ef- 
creasing long distance circuits are plac- fectively fortified against decay and the 
ing a heavier load each day on telephone attacks of insects by the S. W. P vacuum- 
poles. But however heavy the load the pressure process of creosote injection, 











message must go through they maintain this strength 

quickly—with no allowance Creo-Pine Products over a long period. Ship- 

for pole failures. To meet — ments can be made from 
oles ‘ 2 

these new conditions—you Filing either of our treating plants, 
onduit . . 

may buy Creo-Pine poles. Cross Ties and further information 

Cross Arms . 
They are made of creosoted Floor Blocks about Creo-Pine poles will 
° Sub-Flooring : 
Southern Pine. Numerous Bridge Timbers be given gladly by any of the 
. Structural Timbers ‘ 
tests have proven it the sales offices listed below. 





SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Treating Plants EAST Pont, GA. and CHATTANOOGA,TENN. 


JSales Offices: 
NEW YORK ~ PHILADELPHIA <+ PITTSBURGH ~* TOLEDO 


CLEVELAND DETROIT CHARLOTTE, N.C. 








When writing to the Southern Wood Preserving : Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Stromberg-Carlson’s 1929 Net Earnings 


All Earning Records of Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. Broken Accord- 
ing to 1929 Report of Company and 1930 Business so Far Substantially Ahead 
of Last Year—Comments on Business and Policies by Vice-Presidents 


Not only were all earning records broken 
by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., last year, according 
to the report mailed recently to stockhold- 
ers, but 1930 is running substantially ahead 
of the banner year, and promises to exceed 
1929. 

Net profits for 1929, after provision for 
federal interest, reserves for de- 
preciation, and all other charges in keep- 
ing with the soundest accounting practices, 
were $1,070,055.58. 
1926, 


taxes, 


The previous record 
year was when profits totalled 
$971,262.97. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the first 
six months of 1929 presented a new peak 
in the business of the nation, January busi- 
ness this year was 80 per cent greater in 
volume than the corresponding month last 
year. February this year was greater by 
40. per cent than February, 1929; and 
March, up to the last week, was running 
30 per cent ahead of March, 1929. 

“These are truly remarkable statistics, 
in view of the present economic situation 
and the trend of business,” said George A. 
Scoville, vice-president in charge of sales, 
and Wesley M. Angle, vice-president and 
secretary, in commenting on the condition 
of the company, in the absence of W. Roy 
McCanne, president and general manager, 
who with Mrs. McCanne, is taking a Eu- 
ropean trip. 

At present the company employs 1,534 
persons in Rochester. This compares with 
1348 at this time last year, and 959 in 
1927. 
has shown an average increase in business 
of 20 per cent annually. Since the new 
company was formed in 1914, a dividend 


In the last 15 years the company 


established, has been 


maintained or bettered. 


rate, once always 
condition of the 
company is reflected in its consolidated bal- 
ance sheet, covering the Rochester com- 
pany and its Canadian and Australian sub- 
sidiaries. The Canadian 
$750,000 business last 


The strong financial 


company did 
year, and made a 
new high record in January of this year. 

The consolidated balance sheet audited 
by Price, Waterhouse & Co., shows that 
the total assets of the company are $9,- 
681,612.72, including $316,614.94 in cash, 
$107,705.39 in notes receivable, $2,769,- 
184.89 in accounts receivable, less reserve; 
and $3,535,515.01 in raw materials, supplies, 
work in process and finished products at 
the lower cost or market. 

Of the $1,070,055.58 last 
year, $605,001.75 were paid in dividends on 
the preferred $334,476.74 in 
dividends on common stock, including two 


earnings of 
stock, and 


extras; and the balance of the earnings, 


or $670,577.11, has been added to surplus, 
bringing the surplus up to $3,047,428.86 
as of December 31. This is earned sur- 
plus and is significant of the sound financial 
position of the company. 

Besides this unappropriated surplus, a 
reserve of surplus amounting to $500,000 

















The Stromberg-Carison Telephone Mfg. 

Co. Under the Leadership of President and 

General Manager W. Roy McCanne, Last 

Year Enjoyed the Best Business in Its 

History and 1930 Is Already Showing Even 
Better Business. 


has been set up from earnings for invest- 
ment in addition to property. In arriving 
at these figures, adequate reserves have 
been established against raw materials and 
piece parts. 

In addition to the net profits of $1,- 
070,055.58 last year, a reserve of $200,000 
—which was at December 31, 1928, known 
as a reserve for market fluctuations in in- 
ventory values and applied directly against 
inventory to reduce it to the lower of cost 
or market—has been freed from such ap- 
plication and is now treated as an alloca- 
tion of surplus described as a reserve for 
These net profits of $1,- 
070,055.58 work out to just under $4.00 a 
share; and if the $200,000 just mentioned 


contingencies. 


were considered as representing additional 
earnings for 1929, the per share earnings 
would become proportionally greater. 
Both Mr. Angle and Mr. Scoville as- 
serted that the company has never been in 
a better position than today, nor has its 


prospects been more promising. They 


stated that all radio sets on hand were 
“live merchandise.” 
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In spite of the mar- 


ket crash of October and November of 
1929, the reached its greatest 
amount of sales for any one month in Oc- 
tober, fell only slightly behind that record 
in November and finished the year with a 
good December. 

The volume of business in 1929 was 
$12,500,000. This compares with $10,000,- 
000 in 1926, the previous record year for 
earnings. 


company 


Ijeavy expenses were incurred 
last year in moving into the new $1,500,- 
000 plant, which contains 360,000 square 
feet of manufacturing space and is re- 
garded as a model of its kind. 

New and more efficient machinery has re- 
placed much of the older equipment, de- 
partments have been arranged and equipped 
to afford the best possible opportunity for 
efficient and high quality production; and 
under the guidance of Edward A. Han- 
over, vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion, the factory is ready to meet any de- 
mands made on it. 
moving behind the 


With the expense of 
company, an equal 
amount of business should make possible 
greater earnings for 1930, both Mr. Angle 
and Mr. Scoville said. 

Another $100,000 was added to the ad- 
vertising appropriation last year, and it 
cost the company $250,000 to put the con- 
certs of the well-known Rochester Civic 
Orchestra on the Blue radio network. The 
company likewise maintained its popular 
station WHAM, the expense involved in 
its maintenance and in putting out the 
nation-wide weekly Stromberg-Carlson pro- 
gram, being regarded as well spent for the 
furtherance of the company’s position in 
the radio industry. 

An adjoining plot of land of 15 acres 
has been purchased for $100,000 to assure 
room for future expansion. Extensive ex- 
perimental work is being conducted in the 
laboratories under the direction of Ray 
H. Manson, vice-president in charge of 
engineering of the company. The company 
is licensed under all groups of radio pat- 
ents, giving it complete freedom of manu- 
facturing and placing it on the ground floor 
for any development in the industry. Be- 
sides, the company is making extensive eX- 
periments and’ has a number of develop- 
ments ahead of it both in radio and tele- 
phone apparatus. 

This combination of radio and _ teleph- 
ony is unique but highly advantageous to 
the company and its customers in both 
kinds of apparatus, for the peaks of ‘he 
radio and telephonic manufacturing - 
tivities come at different times of the y 
The combination gives stability to ‘he 
employment of the company’s workers «1d 
makes it more possible to meet peak dc 
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ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE 


ND 


A 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Kansas City Chicago New York 
Paid-Up Capital Over $15,000,000 


v 


HE ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY, which is owned by British and American 
Interests, undertakes outside of United States of America: 





1. Engineering, Construction, Management and 
Operation of Complete Telephone Installations. 


2. The Examination, Negotiation and Acquisition 
of Telephone Concessions. 


3. Financing Telephone Operating Properties, or 
Extensions to Existing Plant. 


THE ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY and its Allied Companies own and manage 
directly or indirectly upwards of 300,000 Telephones, and 
are connected with important British and other Manufac- 
turing and Financial Interests throughout the World, 


Corporate Headquarters: 100 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
Cable Address: “TELANTEL” 


Bankers in U. S. A. 


s Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, U. 8S. A. 
ousianil Illinois Bank and Trust Company, C hicago, U.S.A, 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, U. 8S. A. 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Bank of America, New York, U. 8. A. 

U. 8S. Financial Agents: Theodore Gary and Company, 
Kansas City 


Bankers in London 
Westminster Bank Limited 
London Financial Agents: Theodore Gary and Company London 
Stafford House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2. 
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HOLTZER-CABOT 


Magneto - Ringing - Motor - Generators 
ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


Wy 
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These units effectively replace all old-fash- 
ioned hand and battery'ringing methods. Ex- 
treme simplicity of operation and low cost offer 
advantages over all other devices. 

Cuts operating expenses by eliminating ex- 
pensive and troublesome battery equipment. 

Make possible a swift, sure, carefree service 
that pleases both subscriber and operating com- 
pany as well. 


Can be supplied for any voltage or special 
current. A thorough test will convince you. 


Complete data and specifications on request. 


HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


125 Amory St., 6161 So. State St., 
Boston, Mass Chicago, IIl. 
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PROGRESS DEMANDS 


Many New Designs-- 


But Old Favorites Are 
Still Essential 





OMMUNICATION engineering has made rapid 
+ strides in the past few years. The world today 
seems small indeed when one can communi- 
cate with the opposite sides of the earth, across moun- 
tain range, ice and snow and ocean’s wide expanse as 
easily, audibly and as quickly as across the width of 
a room. But combinations of wire and radio have 
introduced technical considerations of extreme im- 
portance and operating problems which only electrical 
measuring instruments of great refinement and reli- 
ability can solve. 


Throughout all these progressive developments Weston 
research and manufacturing facilities have kept pace 
with communication needs—producing new types of 
instruments to meet each phase of progress. Weston 
has continuously served the telephone field as tech- 
nical collaborator and pioneer, each year bringing out 
new designs essential to the industry’s progress. 


In spite of these progressive developments, the older 
models like old friends, continue to give important 
service. Among these are the wire chief instruments, 
known as Models 24 and 57, the indispensable 
line inspectors tound in practically every office and 
on every system large and small throughout the 
country. 


Whatever your testing problems, take them up with 
Weston, the world’s accredited laboratories for elec- 
trical measurement research and the acknowledged 
leader in the manufacture of quality instruments. 





PIONEERS 
SINCE 1888 
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WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORP. 


576 Frelinghuysen Avenue 


Newark, N. J 





Mentioning TELEPHONY makes it a better paper. 
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mands that come in either of these lines. 

The most conservative merchandising 
policy has been adopted, Mr. Scoville said. 
The company has avoided the pitfalls con- 
nected with mushroom expansion. It has 
had 35 years of experience in the manu- 
facture of products for voice transmission, 
the present development of radio voice 
transmission apparatus being just one step 
in its progress. Never in its history have 
its products been dumped on the market. 
Prices have always been maintained. The 
policy of the company, Mr. Scoville said, 
has been dedicated to quality products at 
fair prices, and its production flows into 
the most substantial channels, he asserted. 
He pointed out that radio sales in New 
York and other large congested areas have 
been increasing substantially. 

Mr. Angle said that the company has al- 
ways tried to prevent speculation in its 
stock, and in every way has kept its affairs 
moving along the soundest and most con- 
servative lines. The company is controlled 
by its employes and their families. He 
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Serpius at December 31, 192B.......cccccceccccsssccses $2,;376,851.75 
Net profit for the year after provision for federal taxes 

Se EE Sok enins one ear eks Kea eee bes ets 1,070,055.58 
$3,446,907.33 

Less preferred devederids paid. .. ... 22. ...2sdccdsccacec $ 65,001.73 
Lees common divides paid. .........ccceccecccsies 334,476.74 399,478.47 
Surplus at December 31, 1929.........02.cccccsces $3,047,428.86 











Consolidated Profit. and Loss and Surplus Account, Stromberg-—Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., for the Year Ending December 31, 1923. 


pointed out that since December 31, last, 
the notes payable of the company have 
been reduced from $1,100,000 to $600,000. 

To assure adequate facilities for growth, 
the company has continued its lease on the 
old factory which covers 190,000 square 
feet of floor space, and some departments 
continue to operate there. 

With nothing but active merchandise in 
possession of the company; with its deal- 
ers urging the maintenance of the high 
quality production in a quality selective 
field, and with the surplus stocks of radio 





ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
ee eee $ 316,614.94 
SRS are er rn ee 107,705.39 
Accounts receivable, less reserve................ 2,769,184.89 
Cash surrender value of life insurance policies. . 17,847.00 


Raw materials, supplies, work in process and fin- 


Current liabilities : 
INI oii s Kode so eciias wee mews esanawaaen 1,100,000.00 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities including 


ished products at the lower of cost or market 3,535,515.01 $6,746,867.23 
Sundry investments, including amounts due by employ- 
ees under stock subscription plan............ 125,209.77 
Investment in and advances to foreign affiliated com- 
I PRR IE as icwrw cream den Re haieie! sda  s 69,697.42 
(There is also a contingent liability in respect of 
guarantee on bank loans to this company of 
£14,790) 
Fixed Assets: 
Land, buildings, machinery, factory, equipment, 
Om, OE, TRON MOM GE ook dices ceneesesseeses 2,696,156.23 
SNR INS coo cas a vinsinaiouaiea ewe aswmanes 43,682.07 


$9,681.612.72 








provision for 1929 federal taxes............. 1,151,383.86 2,251,383.86 
BOUGEWS TOP GOMTIIIOIOR coc c cnsccccseciccsvesceuses 200,000.00 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Capital Stock: 
Preferred 614 per cent cumulative: 
Authorized, 15,000 shares of $100 par value each 
Issued and outstanding, 10,000 shares of $100 
SS ee eee 1,000,000.00 
Common : 
Authorized, 320,000 shares of no par value 
Issued, 268,800 shares at fixed value of $10 ° 
Oe Ge osccces $2,688,000.00 
Less 520 shares held in com- 
pany’s treasury 5,200.00 
268,280 shares in hands of public.... 2,682,800.00 
3,682.800.00 
Surplus: 
Appropriated for investment in additions to 
aa terran aay ia waaidg © isin anise aed Soha a 500,000.00 
RUMMOUONETREGG SUNOS o.oo occic ces ccscecccscns 3,047,428.86  7,230,228.86 
$9,681,612.72 








The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. and Its Subsidiary Companies Consolidated 
Balance Sheet, December 31, 1929. 


receivers in the market being consumed, the 
prospects for this year are most gratify- 
ing to’ the company’s business, both Mr. 
Scoville and Mr. Angle asserted. 

They pointed to the work that is being 
done to assure the permanency of the com- 
pany’s position as makers of high quality 
merchandise; the elimination of inflation in 
production and of any dumping of goods 
on the market; the maintenance of qual- 
ity and price, and the guidance of the pro- 
duction of the company into the hands of 
substantial retailers, assuring satisfaction 
to the purchasers of the radio receivers 
and maintenance of the company’s stand- 
ards. 

“Big things are ahead of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co.,” Mr. Angle 
said. 

Directors of the company are: Wesley 
M. Angle, Fred C. Goodwin, Edward A. 
Hanover, W. Roy McCanne, Ray H. Man- 
son, George A. Scoville, George W. Todd 
and J. Foster Warner. 

The officers of the company are: 

Chairman of the board, George W. 
Todd; president, W. Roy McCanne; 
vice-presidents, George A. Scoville; Ed- 
ward A. Hanover, and Ray H. Manson: 
vice-president and secretary, Wesley M. 
Angle; treasurer and assistant secretary, 
Edwin C. Roworth; assistant treasurer and 
auditor Wilbur W. Hetzel; and comptrol- 
ler, George V. Lennon. 





Jokesters’ April Fool Calls Foiled 
by Telephone Operators. 

Another of the old folk ways in New 
York City is giving way to modern eff- 
ciency and big business, it appeared on 
April 1 when April Fools’ Day came and 
went, with the New York Telephone Co. 
fighting to make the town safe for “the 
goats.” 

The old office game of leaving a memo- 
randum on the boss’s desk, telling him to 
“Call Mr. Fox at Fordham 5560” or “Mr. 
Fish at Whitehall 1560” did not work very 
well this year. If the former number was 
called on April 1 a voice with a smile 
asked: 

“Are you calling the zoo?” 

Or if the latter was called: 

“Are you calling the Aquarium?” 

It spoiled the joke but the telephone 
company said it supervised the number 
only at the request of subscribers. Ther¢ 
was quite a large number of requests : 
was said. 
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Lead Covered 
Telephone 
Cable 


Double Paper Wrapped 


rk pokeweed nee 65c per ft. 
Per rr ere 75c per ft. 
SG bcd ckeuekwee ees 95c per ft. 


Stock lengths. 


Cut lengths 10% additional. 








FACTORY AND WAIN OFFICE 
Lawrenceville, Illinois 


" Quitte Cquipmenr Co. " 
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The pure zinc coat- 
ing on @rapo Gal- 
vanized Telephone 
Wire and Strand is 
non-peeling, non-crack-< 
ing. Even when subject- 
ed to splicing, twisting 
or bending, this protective 
coating remainsuninjured. 


That is why @rapo Galvan- 
ized Products are outlasting 
all others in actual service. 
That is why users, year after 
year, are reducing maintenance 
costs to new low levels.... 


@rapo Galvanized Telephone 
Wire and Strand can be obtained 
from representative Jobbers. In- 
sist upon @rapo quality! You can 
identify it by the @rapo Tag.... 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co., 


Muncie, Indiana 
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TELERINE— 


For Central Office and PBX Ringing 


ONE 
REED! 


ONE 
CON- 
TACT! 


IDEAL 
WAVE 
FORM 





Fully Guarnatecu 


Converts 60 Cycle Lighting Current 
to 20 Cycle Ringing Current. 


POSITIVELY NO RADIO INTERFERENCE 
Very low current consumption. 


Model EX-3 has been proven the ideal ringing 
machine by hundreds of satisfied users. 


Price $44.00 — F. O. B. Elyria 
IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


Telkor, Inc., Elyria, Ohio 


(Write for booklet) 

































THE ALL-STEEL 
HEAVY DUTY | 
TOOL BOX | 


The Littleford Heavy Duty Tool Box is de- 
signed and constructed to properly store and 
transport jack hammers, drills, lead furnaces, 
shovels, and all other equipment needed by 
maintenance departments. The All-Steel 
Box, with low-slung chassis mounted on semi- 
elliptical springs, will stand the most severe 
abuse. Rubber tired wheels, with Timken 
bearings, are standard equipment.. Write 
for complete information. 


TTLEFORD 
ALL “STEEL 
TOOL BOXES 


x 7 LETTLEFORD BROS. 423 E. PEARL ST. CINCINNATI.O. 
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WHAT THE COMMISSIONS 
ARE DOING. 

(Continued from page 38.) 
revenue of $168,914, and that as expenses 
can be cut to $155,849, the property will 
earn $37,849, or about 6 per cent on the 
investment. 

The company asks authority to increase 
the business rate for individual service at 
the Hastings exchange, which includes 
area service, from $4.50 a month to $5.50; 
two-party business from $3.75 to $4.50; 
individual residence, from $2.00 to $2.75; 
two-party residence from $1.75 to $2.25, 
while 10-party residence, or farm service, 
remains at $1.75, which is the standard in 
South Platte territory, although higher in 
the Bell territory. The company desires 
to increase rates at the other exchanges 
from $4.00 for individual business service 
to $5.00; two-party business service from 
$3.50 to $4.25; individual residence from 
$2.00 to $2.50; two-party residence from 
$1.75 to $2.25, with 10-party or farm resi- 
dence, remaining at $1.75. 

The application sets up that the company 
has these investments: At Hastings, 
$483,424; Glenvill, $22,571; Hansen, $32,- 
354; Juniata, $19,511; Pauline, $10,989; 
Prosser, $13,698, a total of $582,550. Dur- 
ing the year it will invest enough additional 
to bring the entire investment up to $610,- 
922, upon which it desires to earn $37,849. 
It says that the present rates are unreason- 
ably low, unjust and confiscatory, and that 
it is entitled to a just return on its invest- 
ment. It points out that the new rates are 
no higher than for cities in the states of 
the same size, notably the nearby city of 
Grand Island, served by the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., where higher rates 
have long been in effect. 

The company says that the present rates 
were put into effect ten vears ago, since 
which time the exchange, which is the sec- 
ond largest in the company’s territory, has 
grown from 3,280 to 4,890 stations, which 
materially increases thé operating cost per 
station. During the same period there has 
been a material increase in the cost of sup- 
plies, while labor costs have greatly in- 
creased. 

It is cited that where ten years ago 
plant men averaged $83.55 a month they 
now average $98 25; operators’ average pay 
has gone up from $45.84 to $55.90 and 
commercial men have increased their aver- 
age pay from $66.33 a month to $102.00. 

The Hastings Democrat, weekly news- 
paper, has been trying to raise a defense 
fund by public subscription, to fight the 
increase, but has had little success. 





Wisconsin Company Authorized 
to Issue Mortgage Bonds. 

In a recent certificate of the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission, the Urban Telephone 
Co. of Clintonville (formerly called Marion 
& Northern Telephone Co.) was authorized 
to issue $25,000 principal amount of its 
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first mortgage bonds dated November 1, 
1929, maturing November 1, 1944, and 
bearing interest at a rate of 6 per cent per 
annum. 

The bonds are to be sold at not less than 
9714 per cent of the par value thereof and 
the proceeds, together with the proceeds 
derived from the sale of $50,000 of like 
bonds previously authorized, are to be 
used for the purpose of paying for addi- 
tions and extensions to its property and 
plant. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

April 1: 
graph Co. directed to include within the 
suburban area of its Sacramento exchange, 
on or before October 1, 1930, all of the 
present Carmichael colony, not now in- 
cluded in such suburban area, and to fur- 
nish service therein under the rates, rules 
and regulations at present in effect in its 
Sacramento exchange for similar service 
elsewhere under similar conditions. This 
action was taken after public hearing on 
the complaint of California Farm Bureau 
Federation and Sacramento County Farm 
Bureau, in which the commission was re- 
quested to issue its order to the company 
to transfer the territory in question from 
the Fair Oaks exchange area to Sacra- 
mento exchange area. 

ILLINOIs. 

March 11: Order approved authorizing 
Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. to issue 
and sell 1,237 shares of its common capital 
stock without par value and $500,000 ag- 
gregate principal amount of its Ist mort- 
gage gold bonds, dated March 1, 1928, 
maturing March 1, 1948, bearing interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum upon 
conditions set forth in order. 

March 18: Order approved extending 
until September 22, 1930, period of suspen- 
sion of the proposed rates for telephone 
service in Cordova, Rock Island county, 
stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 3, of the 
Cordova Telephone Co. 

March 18: Order approved extending 
until September 30, 1930, period of suspen- 
sion of the proposed rates for rural tele- 
phone service at Tri-City, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 1, first revised sheet 1, of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

March 18: Order approved authorizing 
the Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. to 
purchase all the property of the Ashkum 
Mutual Telephone Co. located in Ashkum 
and vicinity, for the consideration of 
$837.50; also providing that no rate, rule 
or regulation now in effect by Illinois Com- 
mercial Telephone Co. covering telephone 
service in Ashkum and vicinity shall be 
changed without approval of the commis- 
sion and that the rates for unified service 
following the consolidation of the two ex- 
changes shall be those now in force by the 
Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. at Ash- 
kum and vicinity. 

March 18: Order approved dismissing 
petition of city of Granite City, Madison 
county, for reduction in rates for tele- 
phone service at Granite City by the Kin- 
loch Ling Distance Telephone Co. of Mis- 
souri, for the reason that the matters were 
adjudicated by order. 

March 25: Order approved authorizing 
the Avon Telephone Co. to sell all its prop- 
erty and the Intra-State Telephone Co. to 
purchase property for the consideration of 
$35,000, upon conditions set forth in order ; 
and granting to Intra-State Telephone Co. 


The Pacific Telephone & Tele-- 
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a certificate of convenience and necessit 
for the construction, operation and maii 
tenance of a telephone system and for tl 
transaction of a telephone public utilit 
business in the territory now served by the 
existing system of the Avon Telephone 
Co. 

March 25: Order approved amendin, 
order entered on March 11, 1930, insofar 
only as to authorize the Illinois Comm 
cial Telephone Co. to issue and sell in licu 
of the bonds specified in order $500,000 
aggregate principal amount of its first 
mortgage gold bonds, “Series B” dated 
March 1, 1930, maturing March 1, 1960, 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum to be issued and secured by first 
mortgage or deed of trust dated March 1, 
1928. 

March 25: Order approved extending 
until October 4, 1930, period of suspension 
of the proposed advance in rates for tele- 
phone service in Shumway and _ vicinity, 
stated in schedule Ill. C. C. 1, of Shumway 
Mutual Telephone Co. 

March 25: Order approved suspending 
until August 9, 1930, proposed advance in 
rates for telephone service in New Athens, 
St. Clair county, stated in rate schedule 
Ill. C. C. 1, first revised sheet 1 of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

March 25: Order approved amending 
order entered on October 9, 1929, and au- 
thorizing the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
to place in effect a modified schedule of 
rates to be designated as Ill. C. C. 4, cov- 
ering telephone service in Edwardsville and 
vicinity, effective April 16, 1930, providing 
for the following monthly rates: Individual 
business $5.25; two-party business, $4.50; 
business extension, $1.25; individual resi- 
dence, $2.75; two-party residence, $2.25; 
residence extensions, $0.75; rural business, 
$3: and rural residence, $2; and cancelling 
rate schedule Ill. C. C. 3, of company ap- 
plying to rates for telephone service in 
Edwardsville and vicinity. 

March 27: [Illinois Allied Telephone Co. 
filed application for authority to acquire 
the property of the Bureau County Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. and to issue stocks 
and bonds to the selling company in ex- 
change. The Bureau company operates 
exchanges in Princeton, Spring Valley, 
Tiskilwa, Ohio, Lado, Lamoille, Sheffield, 
Dover, Wyanet, Manlius and Walnut. 

April 9: Hearing at Springfield before 
Chairman Hadley in the matter of the 
supplemental application filed by the Corn 
Belt Telephone Co. for an order making 
the present increase of 25 cents per month 
per station for telephone service permanent 
and establishing the present effective rates 
as its just rates and relieving the company 
of all accounting provisions and separate 
fund provisions contained in previous or- 
ders of the commission. 

April 9: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of the application by the Corn Pelt 
Telephone Co. for authority to issue $200,- 
000 of its common capital stock and $100,- 
000 of its first mortgage 6 per cent serial 
gold bonds and the execution of its deed of 
trust to Chicago Trust Co. 

April 9: Hearing at Springfield before 
Commissioner Gilbert in the matter of the 
proposed advance in rates for service 01 
the Illinois Northern Telephone Co. in 
Macomb, McDonough county, stated in 
rate schedule Ill. C. C. No. 2, filed by the 
company. 

April 9: Hearing in the matter of ‘lie 
proposed advance in rates for service 
the Automatic Home Telephone Co. in 
Pontiac, Livingstori county, stated in r te 
schedule Ill. C. C. No. 5, sheet 5A, fed 
by the company. 


April 9: Hearing in the matter of 
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application for the approval of lease of 
floor space in the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co.'s exchange building located at 214 
North Main street in the city of Rockford 
to the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for a term of three years and two ad- 
ditional years thereafter, at the annual 
rental of $2,919.27. 
INDIANA. 

March 28: Coatesville Telephone Co. 
authorized to purchase the Coatesville Tel- 
ephone Exchange and several rural lines 
in that section. 

March 28: Winona Telephone Co. filed 
petition asking authority to abandon its 
exchange at Tyner and to subdivide these 
patrons to Walkerton, Plymouth and Ham- 
let. The petition states the overhead ex- 
penses are excessive. 

March 31: Petition filed by People’s 
Co-operative Telephone Co. of Manson, 
Clinton county, asking for increased rates 
because of damage to property during the 
sleet storm in January. The petition stated 
that present revenues are insufficient and 
asked that the added revenue be used as a 
depreciation reserve fund, for rebuilding 
and rehabilitation. 

KANASAS. 

March 24: MHaverill Cooperative Tele- 
phone Co. granted permission to sell its 
property to M. E. Smith, who was au- 
thorized to operate the property. 

MINNESOTA. 

March 31: Farmers Telephone Co. of 
Dunnell authorized to sell its property to 
W. V. Leach, the property to be operated 
under the name of Dunnell Telephone Co. 

April 15: Hearing at Lanesboro in the 
matter of the application of the Farmers & 
Merchants Telephone Co. for authority to 
change its schedule of rates at Lanesboro. 

April 16: Hearing at Lewiston in the 
matter of the application of H. E. Wirt 
and the Winona County Telephone Co. for 
consent to the sale and transfer from Mr. 
Wirt to the Winona County Telephone Co. 
of the following rural properties: Lewis- 
ton Rural Telephone Co., Bethany Rural 
Telephone Co., Big Five Telephone Co., 
Fremont Telephone Co., Utica Telephone 
Co., Warren Rural Telephone Co., Wyatt- 
ville Telephone Co., Telephone Line 55 and 
Telephone Line 68. 

April 23: Hearing in the matter of the 
application of the Winsted Telephone Co. 
for authority to change its schedule of 
rates at Winsted. 

June 24: Hearings on valuation of Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co. proper- 
ties on request of the company that it 
needed more time to take a physical inven- 
tory, postponed from April 8. 

Missouri. 

March 25: Application filed by Western 
Telephone Corp. of Mo. to file collection 
rules and service connection rules at its 
West Plains exchange. 

March 25: Application filed by Osgood 
Switchboard Co. of Osgood and Farmers 
Telephone Co. of Milan to file toll rate be- 
tween Osgood and Milan. 

March 29: Proposed new schedule of 
rates to be charged by the Scotia Tele- 
Phone Co. for exchange service at Wash- 
ington, filed. 

April 18: Hearing on application of 
Inter-County Telephone Co. to file ex- 
change tariff for telephone service at Alta- 
mont, Gallatin, Pattonsburg, Coffey and 
Jamison. 

\pril 18: Hearing on application of 
Inter-County Telephone Co. to file ex- 
change tariff for service at Amity, Clarks- 
dal, Fairport, Maysville, Osborn, Santa, 
Rosa, Stewartsville and Weatherby. 

New Jersey. 


March 24: Approval granted of the 
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MORE JOINTS jn 


LESS TIME 
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NATIONALS 


HE pictures give you an 

idea of how quickly and eas- 
ily line joints can be made with 
National Splicing Sleeves. In 
addition to speeding up line and 
repair work, they decrease dis- 
tribution and maintenance costs 
because they add strength to the 
wires and because of their high 
conductivity, efficiency to the 
service. 


Write today for prices, samples 
and full information. 


5100 Superior Ave. 


Mentioning TELEPHONY makes it a better paper. 


The NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 









The first step is to 
run wires or cables 
through sleeves. Let 
the ends protrude. 





Then bend the ends 
with pliers, is the sec- 
ond step in making the 
splice that holds. 
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Next—make three and 

a half turns with the 

pliers on either end— 

twist tightly. 





Cut off the ends and 
you have a good strong 
electrical joint — very 
neat looking. 
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National Double Tube 
Sleeves, Sizes 17 B & 
S to 4/0 B & S Strand 







Cleveland, Ohio 
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Valua' Ylant— Inductive Interference 


Expert Administrative Counsel fer Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 
Member W. 8S. E. 


1509 South Park Ave., Springfield, Ill. 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 
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COFFEY SYSTEM & AUDIT CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CONSOLIDATED BLDG. INDIANAPOLIS 





Let us keep your books in our office 
—All but Subscribers’ Ledger— 


Write for information and cost 











CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
Tel. E.L. 3149 503 White Building 














SEATTLE WASHINGTON 
J KIONMS te | 1 have boon privileged 
% to appraise Tele 





LJ anal & Exchanges all over x 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
self of my services? 
1035-6 Lemcke 
Building 











CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
W. C. POLK 3. W. WOPAT 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of 
financing 


406 W. 34th St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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sale of the Egg Harbor City Telephone Co. 
to the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
NortH CAROLINA, 

March 20: Application dismissed of 
Granite Telephone Co. for an increase in 
rates on Granite Falls exchange, Caldwell 
county. No notice having been received 
from the mayor of Granite Falls on the 
petition, the commission substituted a rate 
scale which it said was in line with rates 
authorized for exchanges of similar size. 


Nortu Dakota. 

March 20: Joint application filed by 
Social Telephone Co. and Dakota Central 
Telephone Co. for authority to sell and 
buy, respectively, farm lines in Dickey 
and Sargent counties. 

March 21: Sixth revised local exchange 
tariff, filed by Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., applicable at Wahpeton, can- 
celling the rate for rural grounded service, 
approved. 


OHIO. 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 


March 28: 
authorized .to file revised rate schedules 
extending to rural territory adjacent to 


Toledo. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

March 22: Crawford Telephone Co., a 
rural company furnishing service in 
Woodcock, Richmond, Athens, Randolph, 
Wayne, Steuben and Troy townships and 
immediate localities, filed a new tariff 
schedule making increases in rates ef- 
fective April 1. The yearly rental is in- 
creased from $12 to $15. 

WISCONSIN. 

March 28: Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
authorized to place in effect at its Sheboy- 
gan Falls exchange for service rendered 
after April 1, a schedule of increased rates. 

April 9: Hearing at Madison on the 
investigation on motion of the commission 
of the organization of the Cable Telephone 
Co. of Cable, the acquisition by it of other 
public utility property and the proposed 
filing of rates, rules and regulations by 
that company. 

April 10: 


proposed 


Hearing at Ellsworth on the 
extension of Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. in Section 35 of the town of 
Trimbelle, Pierce county. 

April 15: Hearing at Collins on the 
investigation on motion of the commission 
of the extension of lines of the Rantoul 
Telephone Co. to serve Robert Olp. 

April 16: Hearing at Babcock on the 
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Western Telephone | 
Directory Co. | 


A Telephone Directory Ad- 
vertising Sales Organization 
Wichita,Kan. Main Office Chicago | 


816 Brown Bidg. 1004BaltimoreAve. 100W. Monroe 
Telenhone Ridg., Kansas Citv. Mo 





























ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 


Specializing on Public Utilities 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 














Universal Insulators 


will support your drop wires 
to your entire satisfaction 
and at a minimum cost. 
Are you a user? Samples 
free on request. . 
Universal Specialty Co. 
711 Poplar Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 














SWITCHBOARD LAMPS 


NILCO LAMP WORKS, INC., Emporium, Ponnsylvania 














THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 
Always shows you where you stand. 
We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a large number of companies. 






Write us about our 
monthly audit. 


Bowdle Accounting Systems 
Cerre Gorde, Illinois 











W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 


Republic Appraisal Company, Inc. 
Seaborn N. Vines. Pres. 

John C. Larkin, Vice-Pres. 
Specialists in valuation, engineering, 
management and accounting 
for telephone properties. 

General Offices: 

Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


We will sell your 


Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


or will publish your directory complete 


L.M. BERRY & CO. “onc” 
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CEDAR POLES 


Prompt Shipment via Rail or Water 


CASCADE TIMBER CO. 


822 Tacoma Building Tacoma, Wash‘ 

















J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financia! Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 
J. G. Wray. Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 





SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Public Utilities 
aimee 77 - BT at 7 V4 - GAS 

VATER - RAILW 
Vv PO Feb sey 9 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
20 No. Wacker Drive 
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EVER-PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND 








EFFECTIVE in maintaining your underground 
and aerial cable in perfect condition 








MITCHELL 








NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 
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FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 
Factory: Madison, Wis. Sales Office: 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 










NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 
Butt-treated of Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 Fast Madison St., Chicago 
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application of Babcock Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase its rates. 

April 18: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of Greenwood Telephone Co. 
of Greenwood for authority to establish 
metallic service rates. 

April 18: Hearing at Durand on the 
application of EauGalle Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase its rates. 

April 21: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of Comet Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to dissolve its corporation. 

April 22: Hearing at Hollandale in the 
matter of the investigation on motion of 
the commission of the rates, rules and 
practices of Hollandale Telephone Co. 

April 23: Hearing at Platteville on the 
application of Platteville, Rewey & Ellen- 
boro Telephone Co. for authority to in- 
crease rates. 

April 24: Hearing at Wilton on the 
application of Union Co-operative Tele- 
phone Co. of Wilton for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to operate in the 
village of Wilton. 








Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of ‘‘Teleph- 
ony,’’ published weekly at Chicago, II, for 
April 1, 1930. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss.— 
Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid. personally ap-—- 
peared S. R. Edwards, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of “Telephony” 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and bus— 
iness manager are: 


Publisher—Telephony Publishing Corp., 
608 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago, Il. 

Editor—S. R. Edwards, 608 S. 
St., Chicago, Tl. 

Managing editor—S. R. Edwards, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Business manager—H. D. Fargo, Sr., 68 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company or other unincorpor- 
ated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must 
be given.)—H. D. Fargo, Sr., 608 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill.; S. R. Edwards, 608 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; H. D. Fargo, 
Jr., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds. mortgages or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.)— 
H. D. Fargo, Sr., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above. 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders and security holders, if any, con-— 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders us they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
Where the stockholder or security holder 
ippears upon the books of the company as 
rustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
ie name of the person or corporation for 
“hom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state— 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge 

1d belief as to the circumstances and con- 

tions under which stockholders and se- 
irity holders who do not appear upon the 
oks of the company as trustees, hold 
tock and securities in a capacity other 
an that of a bona fide owner; and this 
fiant has no reason to believe that any 
‘her person, association or corporation has 

y interest direct or indirect in the said 

ock, bonds or other securities than as so 

ated by him. 





Dearborn 


S. R. EDWARDS. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
th day of March, 1930. 
(Seal) JULIA C. O'BRIEN. 
(My commission expires June 12, 1932.) 
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Receiver ... 


Not merely mois- 
ture proof but act- 
ually water proof 
are these receiver 
and desk stand 
cords. Due to the 
rubber jacket which 
acts as both insu- 
lating and water- 
proofing medium 
these cords are 
recommende 
for outdoor 
equipment, 
portable 








AUSTRALIA 
NEARLY 40 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGES 


ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


ALTON BATTERIES 


Supplied through 





Messrs. Automatic Telephones, Ltd., 
Sydney 


Representatives of 





BATTERY ALTON 
ALTON Company Hants 
To = | nr 





Throughout the 
Commonwealth 


CABLES: BATTERY, ALTON, ENG. 
CODES: 6th Ed., ABC & BENTLEY'S 


Mentioning TELEPHONY makes it a better paper. 




















WATER PROOF CORD 


Desk Stand 


RUNZEL-LENZ 


Electric Mfg. Company 
1751N. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dependable since 1904 


telephones, mines 
and tunnel work 
where extreme 
moisture and damp- 
ness takes its toll 
of cords not fit to 
combat such con- 
ditions. 
Furnished only with 
black mercerized 
cotton braid. 
. Various lengths 
available. 
Prices and com- 
plete details 
gladly given 
without 
obligation 











TELEPHONE 
TREE 
PRUNERS 


A 100% Satis- 
factory Line of 
Tools for Line- 
men’s Use. 













! 





se 





= arcs 


EASY OPERA- 
TION 


LONG LIFE 
MAX. SAFETY 


= 


= |¢ 









2 ae 


t= 


The approved equip- 
ment of the largest 
public utility com- 
panies. 


Write to our sales rep- 
resentative or to us for 
descriptive matter and 
prices. 


Sales Representative 
John H. Graham & Co., Inc. 


113 Chambers St. 
New York City 


MFG. BY 
SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
Oakville, Conn: 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


TELEPHONY 





Vol. 98. No. 15. 





Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 30 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 


OPERATION 
of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 


gain Bulletin. 
ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier flestric Lompany 


Chicago, II. 
“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Western Elec. No. 122 External Post 


Receivers, less Cord @....ceccccceces $ 0.65 
Western Elec. No. 329, or 323 transmit- 
Se. Se GD. 6k bn eunseeee seed es 1.25 


Western Elec. No. 315 inside connection 
3-bar 1000 or 2500 ohm Bdg. desk set 


CE. BN: i 5.0.0 40 006beevncecestese 5.75 
Western Elec. No. 293 Common battery 

straight line wood hotel sets with No. 

20 Ind. Coil, No. 229 Trans. and 143 

Se Ge geek eees ek 2604 0S E OOS SO 6.75 
Western Elec. No. 294 C. B. Straight 

line Wood Walnut finish wall g6ets 

(Short type) with No. 250 Trans. and 

BGS BGG, eG. BO CL Gi cvcccvcevecss 5.00 
Stromberg Carlson 4-bar desk sets signal 

sets with 1000 or 1600 ohm ringers 2 

Post type less Ind. Coil @........... 5.75 
Automatic Elec. Slip type Receivers 

with New Western Elec. Shells and 

enpe anmG Mew Cord Qi ccccsccccoaeces 1.10 
New Cabinet inside connection compacts 

with either Kellogg or Western Elec. 

and Stromberg equipment 3-bar 1000- 

1600 or 2500 ohm, $9.50; 4-bar, $10.50; 

PES Fee Perry re reer rere ee Te 11.50 


Write for Bulletins 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1940 West 2ist Str., Pilsen Station, 
Chicago, Ill. 











HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE. 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Then try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lowing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Ruclosed please find check in papmens of 
émveice for oo advertisement. 
Bue resulis from the advertisement s “ 
asual in good old TELEPHON Ay 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL? 








FOR SALE 








H. C. HEAVY duty motor gen- 
erator ringing set. 110 volt, $60.00. 
Porcelain knobs, 2 groove $10.00 
per 1,000; 4 groove, $20.00 per 
1,000 

Bakelite mouth-pieces for W. E. 
transmitters, $6.00 per 100. 

W. E. No. 14 cable terminals 16 
pair with stubs @ $4.50. 

New, Reliable, 16 pair unpro- 
tected cable terminals with stubs 


@ $5.00. 


TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 
6966 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, [JIl. 














FOR SALE—An 
looking at. Moderate in price and well 
constructed. Ideal property for young 
telephone man with some money. Rev- 
enues and collections good. Progressive 
community. Gross business, $12,000 an- 
nually. Address 7718, c/o TELEPHONY. 


exchange worth 








WANTED 





RELIABLE SALES CORPORATION 
on the Pacific Coast, with large follow- 
ing in public utility and telephone fields, 
wants to hear from manufacturers who 
are not represented in said locality. 
Address 7719, c/o TELEPHONY. 














Magneto Desk 
Sets 


Kellogg No. 28 stands with 
exposed binding post 
Kellogg desk set boxes, 
complete and tested, 

3 or 4 bar, 1000 or 1600 ohm $7.50 


5 bar, 1600 or 2500 ohm.... 8.00 


Western Electric Co. No. 
1020-B desk stands and No. 
315 type desk set boxes, 
complete and tested, 

2 or 3 bar, 1000, 1400 or 2500 


Buckeye 
Telephone & Supply 


ompany 
1432 So. Parsons Ave., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED—Young man 
with nine years’ experience in Common 
Battery, Magneto and Cable work. 
Southern or Western states preferred. 
Best of references. Address 7723, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—By first-class 
cableman. 10 years’ Bell experience, 5 
years’ independent. Available at once. 
Can furnish best of reference. Address 
7720, c/o TELEPHONY. 


MARRIED MAN, 26 years old, wife 
experienced operator, wants position as 
maintenance, trouble man or manager, 
either local or common battery; 6 years’ 
experience. Go anywhere. Address 7722, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 








WANTED—POSITION as cableman 
or switchboard repairman. Temporary 


or permanent. Fifteen years with Bell 
and Independent companies. Go any- 
where. Address 7724, c/o TELEPHONY. 





CHIEF OPERATOR wants position 
on rural; twelve years’ experience. Ref- 
erence furnished. Address 7721, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE 














TELEPHONY | 


INCLUDING 
| AUTOMATIC 
SWITCHING 





If a man is to succeed in the busi- 
ness world today he must be “worthy 
of his hire.” 


So it is with books. They also must 
give the reader his money’s worth. 


In offering ‘‘Telephony, Including Au- 
tomatic Switching,” for sale, its pub- 
lishers have arranged an excellent col- 
lection of helpful information and data 
fully illustrated and up-to-date for 
the telephone man. 


TELEPHONY, including AUTO- 
MATIC SWITCHING, is written by 
Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. 
switching is 


Automatic 
certainly being rapidly 
adopted, and the construction of every 
switch, relay and eontractor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
clearly presentable. 


Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.50. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 











Mentioning TELEPHONY makes it a better paper. 
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